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PREFACE 



In the Galleries of the Louvre there is a picture of 
" The Triumph of St. Thomas Aquinas," by the 
fifteenth-century artist, Benozzo Gozzoli. 

The saint is represented as seated, with his feet 
resting upon the body of a prostrate heresiarch. At 
his right hand stands Aristotle, and at his left is 
Plato, while our Lord appears above with the Four 
Evangelists. Quite below is seen Alexander IV., in 
the midst of a Council of the Church, appealing to 
the writings of St. Thomas. 

To the sight of this picture I owe the thought 
I have tried to outline — on one subject — in this book. 
The picture seemed to be an illustration of the words 
of the Prophet Isaiah, " Ye shall be called the priests 
of the Lord : men shall call you the ministers of 
our God. Ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, 
and in their glory shall ye boast yourselves." 1 
Plato and Aristotle represent, as it were, all that 
is valuable in the pre-Christian Philosophies ; they 
are types of the whole Gentile contribution to the 
1 Isa. Ixi. 6. 
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preparation of the world for the Incarnation of the 
Word — the Eternal Wisdom of God. 

To all who believe that Christianity is not only 
one step forward in the approach of the ages towards 
truth, but is itself the true and final Revelation of 
God to man, it must surely be a matter of the 
deepest interest to trace everywhere the signs of 
that " making straight the way of the Lord " that 
preceded the first coming of Jesus Christ. We are 
too apt to limit in our thoughts the universality of 
this preparation. We are forgetful, perhaps, that not 
to Israel alone was it given to anticipate the coming 
of a Messiah — " Adgredere O magnos (aderit jam 
tentpus) konores, cava deum soboles, magnum Jovis 
incrementum? l 

To the Church of Jesus Christ the promise was 
given that "the riches of the Gentiles" should 
become her possession. St. Thomas Aquinas — the 
glory of Scholasticism — stands out pre-eminently as 
the representative Theologian of the West, who 
systematized and classified the Theology of Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers, and wove into it all that 
was worth having of Grecian philosophy and ethics. 
He followed the counsel of St. Augustine in borrow- 
ing from Paganism "jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold," even as Israel borrowed of the Egyptians on 
the night of the Exodus. 

Strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless true to 

1 Virgil, Eel. iv. 
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say that among the Gentiles there was to be found, 
before the Incarnation, a more clear light on some 
points of the faith than among the chosen people of 
God. The immortality of the soul, for instance, and 
its condition after the death of the body, is nowhere 
witnessed to and portrayed in the inspired writings 
of the Old Testament, with that consistency and 
clearness which we find in the literature of the more 
thoughtful among the Gentile nations. 

Doubtless God so willed it, in order that when the 
fulness of time was come, His Son might be able to 
reveal in the Gospel the conquest of Death, and the 
re-opening of " the Kingdom of Heaven " (closed by 
the Fall) " to all Believers." 

Until this had been accomplished by Jesus Christ, 
there was, at the best, only a temporary and imper- 
fect life after death to reveal. Therefore, until the 
Second Adam had unbarred the gates of the only 
true Paradise — closed by the sin of the first Adam 
— God seems to have withheld any very distinct 
revelation as to the state of the disembodied soul. 
The more complete revelation was reserved that it 
might come through Jesus Christ, " Who hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel." 1 

But even so, it cannot but strengthen our faith to 
find how the Gentiles had, in varying degrees, 
attained by reason to something very like the truth. 

The unique character and influence of Jesus Christ, 
1 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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and the altogether marvellous history of Christianity, 
have been justly relied upon as a strong argument in 
favour of the Divinity of Christ, and the consequent 
truth of His religion. There seems to be no sufficient 
reason for the comparative failure of all other religions 
— if all alike are merely human schools of thought. 
But Christianity differs from all other creeds in this 
especially — that its essential idea is the love and 
worship of its Founder. 

Jesus Christ rises before the world as the one Man 
who has claimed not only obedience, but love. He 
has done more, He has made eternal life itself, to 
depend not merely upon the knowledge of the un- 
created God, but equally upon knowledge of Himself. 
"This," He says, "is eternal life, that they might 
know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
Whom Thou hast sent." It is such a claim as this, 
that has forced upon thinking men the alternative 
that Jesus Christ is " ant Deus out nullus" 

The whole character of the Christ forbids men to 
think of Him as an impostor — but He forces upon 
them the only alternative — to acknowledge Him as 
God. But if the claim of Jesus Christ is unique in 
history, still more amazing is the fact that the love 
and obedience He claimed have been freely given 
to Him. 

Thus, Christianity is not merely an enthusiasm 
for a doctrinal or ethical system ; neither is it merely 
the admiration and imitation of a great and noble 
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character. It is all this, no doubt, but it is much 
more than this. Christianity consists essentially in 
the knowledge, love, and worship of the Word made 
Flesh — the Man Christ Jesus. 

As one unskilled in music might be supposed to 
wander over the keys of an organ seeking for the 
notes of some melody that haunts his soul, so have I 
in these pages sought — I hope not quite in vain — for 
a keynote to the preparation that I am sure there 
must have been among the " people that sat in 
darkness" waiting through the ages for the coming 
of the Son of Man — the desire of all nations. 

It has seemed to me that it may be found in the 
teaching of antiquity — and especially of Plato — on 
friendship. 

I have but touched the note in hope that some one 
more skilled in the knowledge of the past may 
discover the lost chords and harmonize them with 
the song that the angels sang in midnight heavens, 
on the first Christmas Eve. 

My thanks are due to Mr. W. H. Mallock for his 
kind permission to make a long quotation from his 
book, The New Republic, and to the Chairman of the 
" Hymns Ancient and Modern " Committee, I am 
indebted for permission to print the hymn, " In 
Paradise," by the present Archbishop of York. 

To a member of a Religious Community I owe 
grateful thanks for much kind assistance in the work 
of reading over and correcting the proof-sheets, and 
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for many useful suggestions by which these pages 
have profited. 

If there is anything in this book that is contrary 
to the common teaching of Catholic Christendom, 
I should wish to withdraw and retract it at once. 
Archbishop Bramhall, 1 in his Just Vindication of the 
Church of England, wrote — 

" We do not arrogate to ourselves either a new Church, 
or a new religion, or new Holy Orders ; for then we must 
produce new miracles, new revelations, and new cloven 
tongues, for our justification. Our religion is the same it 
was, our Church the same it was, our Holy Orders the 
same they were. And lastly, we are ready in the preparation 
of our minds to believe and practise, whatsoever the Catholic 
Church (even of this present age) doth universally and 
unanimously believe and practise. ' Quod apttd muttos unum 
invenitur 11071 est erratum, sed traditum.' " 2 

R. E. H. 

East Grinstead, 
Feast of St. Margaret, 



1 Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, 1660. 
- Gerson. Serm., "De Pace et Unit. Greecor." 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Primary Principle of Life. 

" Every body that receives motion from without we call soulless — 
inanimate ; but that which receives motion from within, of itself, we 
say is possessed of soul — animate : as if in this lay the very nature of 
sou/." 1 — Plato. 

It has often been objected against Christianity that 
many of its doctrines, and much of its ceremonial, 
may be traced back to the pre-Christian religions of 
antiquity. Dean Stanley says — 

" However much the mere ceremonial and superficial 
aspect of the Patristic age may bear a Jewish physiognomy, 
it is to the influence at work in the social fabric of the 
Roman Empire itself, that we must seek the true springs of 
action in the Christian Church, so far as they came from 
any foreign source." 2 

Another writer says — 

" It seems like a ' rude awakening ' to ask men to believe 
there is a ' pagan residuum ' in their faith, or in the customs 
of their fathers." And again : " Protestantism, theoretically, 

1 Ylav yap (Tafia, $ fi€f t^aidev rb Kiveta-Qai, &tyvxov, § 5e ivfioQtv auT^T 
1% auroC, £?/tt|/ux°»'! <"* tbuttjs oS<rr\s (pi/Teas 'pvxv^- — Phadnis, 245. 
s Christian Institutions, p. 183. 

B 
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means the entire elimination of the pagan residuum ; prac- 
tically, that work is but fairly begun." 1 

Dr. Lewis at great length traces out this pagan 
residuum, and leaves an impression upon the reader, 
that, if it is the work of Protestantism to eliminate 
all Christian doctrines and practices that paganism 
in some measure anticipated, there will be little of 
Christianity left in Protestantism. Far from deny- 
ing that almost every doctrine and practice of the 
Christian Church had some anticipation in the pre- 
Christian beliefs of antiquity, we recognize the fact 
as a witness to the Faith. 

It is exactly what one who believes in the exist- 
ence of God and His relationship to His creatures 
would expect. Education is a gradual process, 
whether looked at in the individual or in the whole 
human race. 

The operations of the Holy Ghost have been with 
men from the beginning. The Light which lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world has gradually 
prepared men for the Truth. The Philosophies and 
Mythologies, the rites and ceremonies of ancient 
Greece and Rome, as well as those of the old faiths 
of the East, are as full of anticipations of Christianity, 
or nearly so, as the Hebrew Law and Prophets. 

Our Lord Himself solemnly declared, " I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil." All the fragments, or 
gleams of original truth, which are found in these 
pre-Christian beliefs, have been elevated and per- 

A. II. Lewis, D.D., Paganism Surviving in Christianity, -pp. I, 3. 
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fected by Christianity. The Incarnation, Atonement, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, have all had some dim 
and dark prototype in " Paganism." The Priesthood, 
the Sacraments, and the ceremonies of the Christian 
Church are the realities, of which there were many 
types and shadows among both the Jews and Gentiles 
before the coming of the true Light. This know- 
ledge, so far from causing a " rude awakening," is full 
of comfort to the Christian. Living as he does, in 
the brighter light of the gospel, he can see, by the 
grace of God, how all former religions have been 
useful, just in so far as they contained the germs of 
Christian truth. 

"What is Christianity but the summing up and final 
expression of all the truths of the natural and supernatural 
order in the Person of Jesus Christ ? God has made Him 
to be the dvaKe<£aA.<uW<.s, or recapitulation, of all the 
Theism, and of all the truths relating to the nature of 
man and of the moral law, which were already found 
throughout the world, and has set these truths in their 
place and proportion in the full revelation of ' the truth as 
it is in Jesus.' " x 

" By the unity of doctrine or faith the Church has 
taken up all philosophies and consolidated them in one. 
Whether by the momentum of an original revelation, or by 
the continual guidance of a heavenly teaching, or by the 
mutual convergence of the reason of man towards the 
unseen realities of truth, it is certain that all thoughtful 
minds were gazing one way. As the fulness of time drew 
on, their eyes were more and more intently fixed on one 
point in the horizon, ' more than they that watch for the 

1 H. E. Manning, Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 17. 
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morning ; ' and all the lights of this fallen world were bent 
towards one central region, in which at last they met and 
kindled. The one Faith was the focus of all philoso- 
phies, in which they were fused, purified, and blended. 
The scattered truths which had wandered up and down the 
earth, and had been in part adored, and in part held in 
unrighteousness, were now elected and called home, and, 
as it were, regenerated and gathered into one blessed 
company, and glorified once more as the witnesses of the 
Eternal." 1 

In the following pages we touch chiefly upon one 
of the doctrines upon which some of the greatest 
thinkers of antiquity came very near to the truth — 
the doctrine of the human soul and its immortality ; 
that is, the life here and hereafter. 

This doctrine will ever remain among the mysteries 
of the Faith, but a mystery, 2 the knowledge of which 

1 H. E. Manning (1845), The Unity of the Church, p. 205. 

2 The word "mystery" is from the Greek /xva, meaning "to be 
shut or closed." The Mysteries were a most important feature in the 
ancient Greek religion. To those initiated a secret was confided, and 
they were forbidden to reveal it to the general public. Probably it 
was of a character to suggest that more than was understood lay 
hidden in the secret. It was spoken, as it were, through closed lips 
(imifw) to the one initiated (^iat-ns), and the ceremonies, therefore, of 
initiation were to pvirriipm — the Mysteries. The word does not occur 
in the purely Hebrew Old Testament Scriptures, except once in the 
Deutero-Canonical Book, Ecclesiasticus. In the Alexandrian Greek 
Book of " Wisdom" it occurs, and is frequently used in the New Testa- 
ment. To the Christian the initiation is by Baptism. Our Lord said 
to His Apostles, " It is given unto you to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven." St. Paul writes to the Romans of the teaching 
of Jesus Christ as "the revelation of a mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but is now made manifest " (xvi. 25). 

A " mystery " is, therefore, a truth or fact partially hidden. What 
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the great Philosophers of Greece had almost perfectly 
attained to, by the light of reason. 

It is not only religion that has its mysteries ; the 
natural world is full of them. 

One of these mysteries, the outward phenomena of 
which we are most familiar with, is the mystery of 
life ; yet who can tell us the origin of life, or what 
it is? The cleverest scientist, the most profoundly 
learned student, has never been able to explain or 
understand this mystery, much less has any man at 
any time ever been able to originate life. At one 
time it was thought that spontaneous generation 
was not uncommon. The development, however, of 
chemistry, and the power of the microscope, have 
altogether disproved this theory. 

Such a well-known scientist as Tyndall confesses 
"that no shred of trustworthy experimental testimony 
exists to prove that life in our day has ever appeared 
independently of antecedent life." 1 Dr. Huxley 
declares that the doctrine of biogenesis — life from life 
— is " victorious all along the whole line at the present 
day ; " 2 and not only so, but that the connecting link 

is revealed leads to the knowledge that there is more which is beyond 
our understanding. The word " mystery," in the Bible, is used inva- 
riably in the Greek sense, and is part of the "pagan residuum," since 
it depends on the pagan Mysteries for its full meaning. See Grote's 
History of Greece, pt. i. ch. i. ; Myths of Aryan Nations, bk. ii. s. ii. 
ch. xii. ; Dollinger, The Gentile and the Jew ; Keil, Attische Cults aus 
hischriften, Phlologus, bk. xxiii. pp. 212, 259, 592, 622 ; Hatch, 
Influence of Greek Ideas, etc. ; and Dr. Liddon's sermon on Stewards 
of the Mysteries of God. 

1 Nineteenth Century, 1878, p. 507. 

* Biology, Encycl. Brit. 
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between life and inanimate matter has not been 
found. 1 

It has become, then, a maxim accepted by all, that 
" life is derived from life " — omne vivum a vivo — but 
the original life, whether of the tiniest insect or of 
man, whence came it ? None can tell us without the 
aid of revelation, but they who reject revelation 
cannot on that account refuse to believe in the reality 
of life. 

We may reject the account given in Holy Scripture 
of the origin of human life on this planet, and may 
evolve a theory that man has developed from some 
strange *' atom," but the mystery is still there, for we 
still need to learn whence came the life of the " atom." 

Until, then, some proof is offered to us that the old 
belief of mankind is a delusion, we shall not be 
unreasonable if we content ourselves with the origin of 
human life as revealed to us in the words of Genesis, 
" God formed man from the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life : and man 
became a living soul." 2 

Man's nature is twofold : the body — material, 
visible, tangible — formed originally by God "from 
the dust of the ground ; " the inner life, the breath of 
God, which is described as making man to become 
" a living soul." The question at once suggests itself, 
Is the immaterial part of man so far separable from 
the material as to be able to exist apart from it ? 
We certainly know by observation that death deprives 
the body of all power of motion and life, so that it 

1 Critiques, p. 239. 2 Gen. ii. 7. 
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falls back again into the dust out of which it was 
formed. 

But the " breath " of God— the soul ? Is that a 
mere function of the body? Are we born at all 
adventure, and shall we be hereafter as though we 
had never been ? Is the breath in our nostrils as 
smoke, as a little spark in the moving of the heart, 
which being extinguished, our body shall be turned 
into ashes, and our spirits vanish as the soft air ? 
Is the soul dispersed as a mist that is driven away 
with the beams of the sun ? 

Now, as of old, there are many who answer " yes," 
but the Church of God still reproves them : — 

" Such things they did imagine, and were deceived : as 
for the mysteries of God, they knew them not, neither hoped 
they for the wages of righteousness, nor discerned a reward 
for blameless souls. For God created man to be immortal, 
and made him to be an image of His own eternity." x 

It is not our purpose to enter into controversy with 
those who deny to man the possession of a soul in the 
Christian sense of the word. It is sufficient that, 
while none can disprove the existence of an immortal 
soul in man, the human race, taken as a whole, has 
from the dawn of history very plainly asserted this 
belief. Materialists have, of course, always been with 
us to declare that the soul is a mere function of the 
body, without any capacity for a separate existence ; 
that consciousness and thought result from vibrations 
of the brain-fibre, and not from the presence in the 

1 The Wisdom of Solomon ii. 2-4, 21, 23. 
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brain, or in the man as a whole, of any incorporeal or 
immaterial entity. 

Such materialistic theories are contradicted by in- 
stinctive feeling and weighty evidence. The universal 
language of mankind declares, " Non omnis moriar." 

St. Augustine, writing of the pre-Christian thinkers 
of antiquity, says — 

" If those who are called philosophers, and especially 
the Platonists, have said aught that is true and in harmony 
with our faith, we are not only not to shrink from it, but to 
claim it for our own use." 

He instances the Israelites, who, in their coming 
out of Egypt, " borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment." In like 
manner, in the spiritual exodus, the Christian is to 
borrow all that is good and "adapted to the use of 
the truth, excellent precepts of morality, and some 
truths in regard even to the worship of the one God." 1 

In this spirit the great Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages made use especially of the works of Aristotle 
and Plato. With these " riches of the Gentiles," 
together with the revelation in Holy Scripture, and 
the writings of the primitive Fathers of the Church, 
the Scholastic theologians constructed and elaborated 
the magnificent science of Theology. 

When we ask them what is to be understood by 
the word soul, we find that the Scholastics, following 
Aristotle, mean by the soul the primum principium 
vitce" 1 — "the primary principle of life." By living 

1 Enchirid., bk. ji., ch. xl. 

2 St. Thorn. Aq., Summa Theo,, pars i. q. 75, a. 1. 
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things are meant all such as have the capacity of 
motion from within. A stone has no life, and there- 
fore no soul. It can only be moved from without, by 
an exterior force. On the contrary, a plant has some 
interior life ; it has, for instance, the power of absorb- 
ing moisture, of assimilating it, and of growth. 
Brutes have more than this. They possess a sensitive 
soul. They feel, suffer, are glad, and are in various 
degrees intelligent. 

Man has in common with the inanimate material 
world his body ; in common with the vegetable 
kingdom he has life from within, motion, and the 
power to develop and grow ; together with the 
brutes he has a sensitive soul ; but man excels all 
these lower forms of life, since he possesses intellect 
and reason in common with the angels and with God 
Himself. 

Man is therefore a compound being. The Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, 1215 A.D., taught that "God 
created the angels and the material world, and then 
man, who has something in common with the angels 
and the world, being made up of spirit and of matter." 

Aristotle gives the following definition of the 
soul : — 

" 'H tpv^yi Zariv ivTi\ex tia V TpuTrj uwjxa.TO'i tfavcriKov 'Cforjv 
eXpyTOS 8wa/jL€i, and, fj Trptarr) ivreX^xeia cra/iaros (J>vctlkov 

opyaviKov" — the soul is the first actualizing principle of a 
physical organized body, having life potentially — the first 
actualizing principle of a physical organized body. 

St. Thomas comments thus on Aristotle's defini- 
tion : — 
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" Aristotle does not merely say that the soul is the act of 
the body, but the act of a physical and organized body, which 
potentially possesses life, and that such potency does not 
exclude the soul. Whence it is clear that in him, of whom 
it is said that the soul is the act, the soul itself is included— 
quod in eo, cujus anima dicitur actus, etiam anima includitur 
just as heat is called the act of a hot body, and light is the 
act of a shining body {actus lucidi) ; not that it is luminous 
apart from the light, but because by the light it is rendered 
luminous. So it is said that the soul is the act of the body, 
etc., because by the soul the body exists, is organized, and 
has life potentially. It is called, moreover, the ' first act ' 
in potentia, to distinguish it from the second act, which is its 
operation." l 

According to Aristotle the soul is to the body what 
the act is to the power ; it no more excludes the body 
than the act excludes the power. 

The word ivre\£x Ha seems to be used in the Peri- 
patetic philosophy to express complete, full, entire 
actuality ; or what the Scholastics would call form, 
as opposed to matter. 

It may be useful to give the translation of Aris- 
totle's definition, by the celebrated theologian Suarez. 
He renders it thus: "Anima est actus primus sub- 
stantialis corporis physici organici potentia vitam 
habentis." 2 Here he uses actus substantiate for 
IvTtXkxtm, and actus conveys the same idea as forma 
substantialis, which, with the Peripatetics, means 
substance distinct from matter, but which determines 
its order of being. Thus the soul is said to be the 

1 Summa, pars i. 761 iv. 

2 Suarez, pars i. torn. Hi. tract, ii. 2. 
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" substantial form," or " act " of the body, bringing 
life to every part of its material subject, and consti- 
tuting one living creature, which we call our self, or 
Ego. 

The human soul, although designed to inhabit a 
human body, is nevertheless able to exist and operate 
in a state of separation from the body. In this it 
differs from the soul of the brute, which can only 
exist in a material frame, and can only operate while 
in union with the body. Or, in the language of the 
Schoolmen, we should say that the human soul is able 
to operate per se, while the brute soul has no such 
power. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says that the soul is "primum 
principium vitae . . . non est corpus, sed corporis 
actus . . . quoddam principium incorporeum et sub- 
sistens." 1 

If, then, the soul is the first principle of life, if it is 
not the body, but the actus — the form or determining 
principle — of the body, it must be an incorporeal, 
underlying principle, distinct from, though designed 
for, the material body. 

The body apart from the soul is lifeless ; it is the 
presence of the soul in the body, therefore, which is 
the principle of life. The soul is, as we have said, 
the substantial form of the body — that which, when 
united to the material physical organization, con- 
stitutes the complete composite being — man. 

Man is thus a compound being. We can account 
for his existence in no way except as the creation of 

1 Sum ma Theo., pars i. q. 75. 
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God. There is no reason why we should dispute 
about such details of the creation of man as whether 
or no some dust was animated and called man before 
God said, "Let us make man in our image," or, 
whether or no ages intervened between the for- 
mation of man and the inbreathing of the breath 
of life. 

All that it is important really to be clear about is 
this : that man, like the rest of creation, owes his 
existence to God, and, over and above the rest of 
creation, he is made in the image of God, because his 
soul has not only intellect and reason, but is an un- 
dying soul, able not only to exist, but also to exercise 
its faculties apart from, as well as united with, the 
body. We may then conclude that the human soul 
is a spiritual substance, simple or indivisible ; that it 
is the primary principle of life, which exists per se, or 
independently of union with matter. 1 

The soul is spiritual, because it is the seat of such 
spiritual activities as those of thought, self-conscious- 
ness, and the will. The subject, or seat of these 
spiritual powers, must itself be spiritual. 

It is a substance, by which we understand that 
which exists per se, which subsists in itself indepen- 
dently of a subject of inhesion, such as the body. 

It is simple, because not composed of parts ; it has 
no " extension," it does not occupy space. 

It is therefore necessarily indivisible, since it is not 

1 The Jesuit theologian, Schouppe, defines the soul as "substantia 
spirituals ad corpus humanum essentialiter ordinata" — "a spiritual 
substance designed essentially to inhabit the human body." 
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in any sense composite, or the result of an aggrega- 
tion of distinct atoms or parts. 

It is a principle, i.e. the source from which some- 
thing comes, or which produces something or makes 
it known ; thus the soul is the source or principle 
of life. 

The very fact, however, that the soul is a spiritual 
substance renders it possible to deny its existence, 
except as a function of the body. The eyes of the 
body see only material things, and the soul is imma- 
terial. 1 There is no prophet at hand to obtain a 
vision of spiritual power for the young man of to-day, 
as there was when Elisha of old prayed, "Lord, I 
pray Thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And the 
Lord opened the eyes of the young man ; and he 
saw : and behold the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha." 

Many, fortunately, who question the survival of the 
soul after the death of the body so live that their 
doubt or denial has little or no effect upon their soul. 
Thomas a Kempis, in The Imitation, says, " I 
would rather feel compunction than know its defini- 
tion " — words, surely, that are capable of a wide 
application. 

In definitions of the soul we can at the best but 
guess at what must remain a mystery until the time 
we hope for, when all shall be made clear : " now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then face to face." 

St. Ephrem, writing of controversies on the soul, 
shows how great the mystery of its nature is. 
1 2 Kings vi. 17. 
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" There is," he says, " that maketh it a breathing, and 
there are those who think it is the blood. One seeth its 
fieriness, and says that it is of fire ; another that seeth its 
invisibility lays down that it is wind. One makes it a part 
of God; another an inspiration from God. One maketh it 
of one essence, and another of many essences. There is 
that maketh it of one element, and there is that maketh it 
of seven compounded elements. There is that magnifieth 
and extolleth its nature, and there is that degradeth its race 
and maketh it little. Come, let us wonder at him who says 
of the soul that it does not exist, for when the soul is even 
dwelling in him, it yet disputes against itself, it rejects 
itself in that it says of its own essence, it exists not. How 
should it, which is at a loss what to say of itself, be able to 
search put Him by Whose hands it was created ? " l 

The Materialists would doubtless answer that they 
do not deny the existence of the soul as a mere 
function of the body, but they deny that it can have 
any separate existence ; in other words, they main- 
tain that the soul is merely the life of the body, not a 
spiritual substance. Of this we shall have something 
to say when we come to consider the immortality of 
the soul. 

Curiously enough, it is not the Christian belief that 
is most opposed to materialism, for Christianity, while 
teaching that the soul can exist apart from the body, 
yet maintains that it is created to inhabit a body, and 
that the body is needful to its entire well-being. 

Plato, however, teaches the contrary, for, according 
to his doctrine, the soul is only sent to inhabit a body 
as a punishment, and can never rise to any great 

1 Rhythms of St. Ephrem, p. 109. 
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perfection until it returns to a disembodied state. 
Thus, the Materialist makes the life of the soul to 
depend entirely upon union with the body ; the 
Christian makes the bene esse, though not the esse of 
the soul, to depend on union with the body ; while the 
Platonist, on the other hand, makes the bene esse of 
the soul depend on separation from the body. The 
Platonist and the Christian are, nevertheless, infinitely 
nearer to one another than the Materialist is to either, 
for both agree in the assertion that the soul exists 
apart from the body. 

This involves the belief in a hereafter — " the life of 
the world to come." According to the Materialist, 
nothing remains after this life. The body returns to 
its dust, and the life or soul vanishes as the soft air, 
and the man is as though he had never been, except 
in so far as his works live on and influence the world 
he has left. He has ceased to be. 



CHAPTER II. 

Soul and Spirit. 

Some authors have maintained not only that "the 
spirit " is entirely distinct from the soul, but that the 
spirit is that element of human nature which was lost 
in the fall of man, and is restored by God the Holy 
Spirit in His work of sanctification. But according 
to Catholic belief, although original righteousness was 
lost in the fall, the spirit was still in man, though 
marred, and hindered in its work by the disorder of 
sin. 

Holy Scripture is not very clear in its language on 
this point. As a rule, it speaks of man as a twofold 
compound, of soul (lpvxii) an< ^ body, but occasionally 
it speaks as though man's nature were composed of 
three elements — body, soul, and spirit (wiv/ia). 

The former view of man has therefore been called 
Dichotomy (§tx«> rifivm), or twofold separation, while 
the doctrine of a threefold separation is known as 
Trichotomy (rplxa). 

Dichotomy has undoubtedly been accepted as the 
doctrine of the Church, and is, as we have said, sup- 
ported by the general language of Holy Scripture. 
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When God created man, we read in the Book of 
Genesis, " the Lord God formed man from the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul." 1 

Some writers argue in support of Trichotomy from 
these words. They suggest that the "inspiration " from 
God imparted to man a soul possessed of intellect, 
affections, and will. Some further gift was added, so 
that man received a spirit, and thus " became a living 
soul." To those who hold the doctrine of Dichotomy 
this interpretation seems a very strained one. 

Surely, they say, the result of the inbreathing was 
that the inanimate body formed from the dust 
thereby became possessed of a living soul, sensitive, 
rational, spiritual ? 

Moreover, the result of death is described in 
Ecclesiastes 2 as a twofold separation : " Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was : and the spirit 
(wvivfia) shall return unto God Who gave it." In the 
same book, the question is asked, " Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit 
(TTvevfia) of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth ? " 3 In this passage we note that the Septua- 
gint attributes the possession of spirit to the brutes 
equally with man. This could hardly be if spirit were 
an altogether distinct principle, and not merely a 
special aspect of the immaterial soul. No doubt the 
word is used here in a wider sense than is usual in 
other parts of Scripture. It seems to stand for the 
whole immaterial part of man or beast. St. Thomas 
1 Gen. ii. 7. 2 Eccl. xii. 7. 3 iicol. iii. 21. 

C 
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Aquinas draws attention to this wider use of the word 
spiritus when he says that some authors use the 
word to signify the wind, the air, the breath of man, 
the soul, or indeed any invisible substance. 1 

In the ordinary phraseology of Holy Writ and of 
the Church, only the human soul possesses those 
faculties which entitle it to be called spirit {irvivjia). 

The word ipvxh, or animal soul, is, however, used 
also in a wide sense in Holy Scripture, and frequently 
stands for that which must include the -wvivfia. 

At one time \pv\v describes the whole personality 
of a human being, e.g. " that which every soul ($vxn) 
must eat." 2 At another it is the bodily life that is 
referred to, as in the passage, "They are dead who 
sought the young child's life." 3 

Again, as we said above, it sometimes describes 
the whole immaterial part of man, and so includes 
Trvcv/Lia : " Fear Him which is able to destroy both 
soul (ipvxhv) and body in hell." 4 

In the Revelation of St. John the disembodied 
spirits are called souls : " I saw under the altar the 
souls (ipvxaQ) of them that were slain for the Word 
of God." 5 

On the other hand, there are a few passages that 
may seem inconsistent with Dichotomy. St. Paul 
writes, "I pray God your whole spirit (Trvtvfia) and 
soul (\pvxv) and body (a&fia) be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." 6 

1 Summa Theo., pars i. q. 41, a. 3. 2 Ex. xii. 16. 

3 Matt. ii. 20. 4 Matt. x. 28, 29. 

5 Rev. vi. 9. « 1 Thess. v. 23. 
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The same Apostle speaks of men as either natural 
(i/<i>X<Koc), or spiritual (TrvtvfiaTiicoc), or carnal (o-apia- 
koc) : " The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto him. 
But he that is spiritual judgeth all things." 1 

At first sight it might seem that soul and spirit 
are as distinct from one another as they are from the 
body. Some writers have maintained this. Dr. Mason 
says, " It is of the very essence of the gospel to force 
upon men the distinction between it (the soul) and 
the spirit." 2 And again, " Modern science tends 
more and more to show that ' soul ' is a function of 
the body." And yet once more, " The spirit {irvivfia) 
is the part which survives death." 

But we have seen in the passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that this distinction, which, we are told, it is " of 
the very essence of the gospel to force upon men," 
is not insisted upon, and that in a passage of primary 
significance it is the souls — not spirits — that are spoken 
of as surviving death, and pleading beneath the 
heavenly altar. 

Modern science, it is true, tends more and more to 
make the " soul " a mere function of the body ; but 
this is to say nothing else than that modern science 
is becoming more and more materialistic, unless it 
can be shown that modern science teaches that there 
is in man a spirit which is not a function of the body. 
As far as we know, modern science allows no such 
distinction. 

1 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 

" Ellicott's Commentary on I Thess. v. 23. 
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Dr. Mason says, commenting on i Thess. v. 23, 
" This is St. Paul's fullest scientific psychology, not 
merely a piling up of words without any particular 
meaning being assigned to them." 

Dr. Jowett comes to a diametrically opposite con- 
clusion : — 

" The Apostle is thinking of the coming of Christ, against 
which he prays they may be preserved, not only in the soul 
and spirit, but in the body. Had he a distinct thought 
attached to each of these words ? Probably not. He is 
not writing a treatise on the soul, but pouring forth from 
the fulness of his heart a prayer for his converts. His 
words may be compared to similar expressions among our- 
selves, e.g. ' with all my heart and soul.' Who could define 
the difference between soul and spirit in the Alexandrian, 
Scholastic, or any other Philosophy ? Least of all should 
we attempt to do so in Scripture, which no more anticipates 
the metaphysical distinctions of later ages than the discovery 
of astronomy or geology." 1 

Between these two contrary criticisms, we think 
the truth is probably in a via media, pointed out by 
some of the Fathers, and accepted by the greatest of 
the Schoolmen — St. Thomas Aquinas — and by the 
great commentator on Holy Scripture — Cornelius A 
Lapide. 

Spirit is probably the highest faculty of the living 
principle — that which is peculiar to man, and enables 
man to become the recipient of the Holy Spirit. The 
soul may thus be looked upon at one time as merely 
the primary principle of life common to the lower 

1 Epistles of St. Paul, 1 859. 
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animals and man ; or it may be looked at as the 
principle of life in man lifted out of the merely 
natural sphere into communion with God. 

Dr. Mason's contention that "low-living men have 
soul {i.e. intellect, affection, will) in abundance, but 
their spirit falls into complete abeyance," does not 
necessitate the acceptance of his theory that the soul 
and spirit are not one, but two. " Low-living men " 
neglect to cultivate those faculties of the soul which 
are especially spiritual. 

St. Augustine, in his treatise De Fide et Symbolo, 
writes thus : — 

"There are three things whereof man consists — spirit, 
soul, and body ; which again are called two, because often 
the soul is named together with the spirit, for a certain- 
reasonable part of the same, which beasts are without, is 
called the spirit: that which is chief in us is the spirit; 
next, the life whereby we are joined to the body is called 
the soul j finally, the body itself, since it is visible, is that 
which in us is last. The spirit is also called the mind, of 
which the Apostle says, 'with the mind I serve the Law 
of God.' 1 Who also in another place saith, ' God is my 
witness, whom I serve in my spirit.' But the soul, when it 
seeks after fleshly goods, is called flesh. For a certain part 
of it resists the spirit, not by nature, but by custom of sins. 
Whence it is said, ' With the mind I serve the Law of God, 
but with the flesh the Law of Sin.' Which custom hath 
been changed into nature according to our mortal genera- 
tion by the sin of the first man. And therefore it is written, 
' And we some time were by nature children of wrath,' that is, 
of vengeance, whereby it hath been brought to pass that we 

1 Rom. vii. 25. 
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serve the law of sin. But the nature of the soul is then 
perfected when it is subdued unto its own spirit, and when 
it follows the spirit and the spirit itself follows God." 

At first sight this passage would seem to imply a 
real separation between soul and spirit, but the state- 
ment that " a certain reasonable part of the ' soul ' is 
called the spirit," exactly describes the doctrine of 
Dichotomy. St. Cyril of Jerusalem writes : " Know 
that thou art a twofold man, consisting of body and 
soul, and that . . . the same God is the Artificer 
both of soul and of body." 

Cornelius A Lapide comments thus upon the words 
of St. Paul :— 

" Spiritus est pars rationalis, sive ratio et potentia anirnse 
superior, qu» mens dicitur, maxime si fide et spiritu Dei 
sit imbuta ; anima est portio inferior, nobis cum bestiis 
communis, ex qua homo animalis dicitur." 

This seems to have been the explanation accepted 
by Bishop Wordsworth in his Commentary, where he 
says : "The spirit is the highest faculty, the proper 
recipient of the Holy Spirit. Then, secondly, the 
■^vyj\, or living principle, is that which animates 
the cr&jua, or corporeal frame." 1 With this agrees the 
definition of the Fourth Council at Constantinople, 
that man possesses " one soul which is rational and 
intellectual." 

The other passage of Holy Scripture 2 can only 
mean that the unity of the soul and spirit is so 
perfect that no merely human power can distinguish 

1 In loco. 2 Heb. iv. 12. 
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in man the one from the other. Bishop Wordsworth 
comments : " Christ can distinguish between weakness 
of the flesh, lust of the animal man, and what is due 
to pride of spirit." In the words of Cornelius A 
Lapide, " Filius examinat et discernit motus et 
cogitationes tarn animales quam spirituales." l 

We may conclude these remarks with a quotation 
from Delitzsch, in his System of Biblical Psychology — 

" It is no avail to say either Dichotomy or Trichotomy 
exclusively is the Scriptural representation of the constitu- 
tion of human nature. There are such various kinds of 
views of Dichotomy and Trichotomy that, in general, 
neither conformity with, nor opposition to, Scripture can 
be predicated of either. Scripture primarily requires of 
us to recognize the essential opposition, and thus the 
dualism, of the spirit and matter. . . . Spirit and soul are 
not distinct natures. . . . The dualism of Psyche and 
Pneuma, under which man, considered ethically, is groaning, 
is a consequence of sin, which has disunited in itself his 
life-principle, which he had received immediately from God. 
For it is one principle from which are derived both his 
bodily and spiritual life. The body without the spirit is 
dead. 2 There is no natural Psyche between spirit and 
body, but only a life of the soul which proceeds from the 
spirit itself. We thoroughly agree in this respect with 
Thomas Aquinas, the ingenious elaborator of the funda- 
mental thoughts of Aristotle. ' Impossible est,' he says, ' in 
uno homine esse plures animas per essentiam differentes, 
sed una tantum est anima intellectiva, quae vegetativae, et 
sensitivae et intellective, officiis fungitur.' 3 Notice here 

1 In loco. 2 St. James ii. 26. 

3 Summa. Theol., pars i. q. 76, a. 3. 
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the idea, essentia. The understanding soul and the bodily 
soul are in their essence and nature one. . . . The spirit is 
the inward being of the soul, and the soul is the external 
nature of the spirit." 1 

The man whose reason is elevated by faith to a 
supernatural life may well be called " the spiritual 
man " (wvevfiaTtKog). He whose life, however blame- 
less, is without conscious surrender to God is "the 
natural man " (tpvx^og), while he whose sensual pas- 
sions are ungovemed by faith or reason, is fitly spoken 
of as " carnal " (aapKucog). The body has no life of its 
own, but, indwelt by the soul, its composite life is 
either " carnal," or merely " rational," or " spiritual." 
To Aristotle the natural man (\pvxi«6e) was the highest 
type known. He opposes the word to aapKiKog, the 
sensual man. It seems to have been reserved for 
Christ, Who came that "we might have life more 
abundantly," to add that gift of the Spirit which 
should uplift the natural into the spiritual (wevfxariKOQ) 



1 Pages 103, 114, 118. 

z Grotius (Annott. in Nov. Test., I Cor. ii. 14) writes : "Non idem 
est ifux'f^s &i>8puiros et aapKM6s. Vvx'k6s est qui hnmanae tantura 
rationis luce ducitur, aapKiK6s qui corporis affectibus gubernatur : sed 
pIerumque<|/ux'Ko^aliqu& in parte sunt aapitutol, ut Grsecorum philosophi 
scortatores, puerorum corruptores, gloria aucupes, maledici, invidi." 



CHAPTER III. 

Origin and Immortality of the Soul. 

7 H <p(\e . . . ttol 5}/ KaX vriBtv; 

Plato's Pluzdrus. 

In several passages of Holy Scripture God is spoken 
of as the Giver of life. The maxim that " all life is 
derived from life" is not disputed. All Christians 
agree that the soul comes from God. It is, however, 
debated whether the soul comes from God mediately, 
through the parents, or immediately, as a special act 
of His creative power. The former theory is known 
as Traducianism, the latter as the doctrine of 
Creation, or Creationism. 

Some Philosophers 1 have taught that the soul is 
an emanation from the Divine Being. The received 
belief among almost all Catholic Theologians at the 
present day is that the soul of man in every 
instance is the result of a separate creative act 
of God. 

Holy Scripture speaks of the return of the spirit 
after the death of the body " unto God Who gave 
it." 2 The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
1 Gnostic and Manichcean. 2 Eccl. xii. 7. 
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argues that God is " the Father of spirits," while men 
are " fathers of our flesh," 1 and God is represented 
by the Prophet Isaiah as speaking of "the souls 
which I have made." 2 

St. Augustine, in his conflict with the Pelagians, 
found a difficulty in the doctrine of Creationism. 

"As, therefore," he says, "both soul and body are alike 
punished (by original sin), unless what is born is purified 
by regeneration, certainly either both (i.e. soul and body) 
are derived in their corrupt state from man (Traducianism), 
or the one (the soul) is corrupted in the other, as if in a 
corrupt vessel, where it is placed by the secret justice of 
the Divine law (Creationism). But which of these is true, 
I would rather learn than teach, lest I should presume to 
teach what I do not know." 3 

Later on we find St. Jerome 4 and St. Leo 6 stating 
that Creationism is the Catholic doctrine, and the 
great Catholic theologians, St. Anselm, Hugo, St. 
Victor, St. Bernard, Peter Lombard, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, all maintain it, as undoubtedly the orthodox 
faith. Tertullian held the Traducian theory, i.e. that 
the soul, with the body, is generated ex seminis traduce. 
St. Thomas Aquinas argues that the words in Genesis, 
" Creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam," prove 
that the soul came into being through creation, since 
the likeness of man to God is in the soul. The 
Angelic Doctor meets the difficulty as to original sin 

1 Heb. xii. 9. " Isa. Ivii. 16. 

3 C. Julianum, v. 15. 

4 Comment, in Eccles. in loco. 5 Efi. ad Turribium, >.. 9. 
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in the theory of Creationism in this way. He first 
states an objection — 

" The reasonable soul is created by God and united to 
the body. If, then, the soul is stained by original sin, it 
follows that it must have been thus tainted by its creation, 
or of its union with the body, and consequently God would 
be the cause of the sin, since He is the Author of its creation 
and infusion." 

He refutes this objection in these words — 

" The infection of original sin is in no way caused by 
God, but comes solely from the sin of our first parents, 
through carnal generation. It cannot be said that the soul 
is tainted by its creation. But the infusion (of the soul into 
the body) includes the relation both to God Who com- 
municates (the soul), and to the flesh into which the soul 
is diffused. And so in respect to God it cannot be said 
that the soul is stained through infusion, but its taint is due 
to the body into which it is diffused." ("Et ideo habito 
respectu ad Deum infundentem, non potest dici quod anima 
per infusionem maculetur, sed solum habito respectu ad 
corpus, cui infunditur." J ) 

Words which remind us of those already quoted from 
St. Augustine. 

We must, however, beware of thinking that the 
body is the subject of original sin. This might seem 
to follow from the teaching of St. Thomas that 
original sin is contracted through carnal generation. 
St. Thomas teaches that — 

" The subject of virtue is the same as the subject of vice, 

1 Summa, pars i.-ii. q. 83, a. 1. 
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which is the contrary of virtue. But the flesh cannot be 
the subject (or seat) of virtue, for the Apostle says, ' I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing.' " x 

Therefore the flesh cannot be the subject (seat) of 
original sin, but the soul only. 

If the soul as well as the body owed its existence 
to carnal generation, the fact would generally tend 
to foster the materialistic belief that the soul perishes 
with the body. The Church has therefore given her 
authority to Creationism, although not unconscious 
of some difficulty in the relation of this belief to the 
doctrine of original sin. 

If the soul is questioned, "Whence do you come, 
and whither are you bound — riot Sjj kcu iroOtv ; " there 
can be but one answer, " I come from God, and I 
go to God." 

If God be the End, as well as the Origin, of the soul, 
it follows that the soul must survive the separation 
from the body caused by death. 

If the soul can exist apart from the body, there 
can be no difficulty in granting that the soul is 
immortal, since such an existence, apart from matter, 
would involve, as far as human knowledge can see, 
the truth of the definition of the soul, as " a simple, 
indivisible, spiritual substance, incorruptible," and 
therefore with nothing to destroy its life. 

It is not necessary to say that upon the immor- 
tality of the soul depends the doctrine of future 
progress, reward, or punishment. To relieve men 

1 Rom. vii. 1 8. 
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from anxiety as to a future life has been, in a measure, 
the professed aim of the Materialist school of Psycho- 
logists. 

Absolute proof of immortality cannot be given, 
and it is no doubt true, as Lord Macaulay says, that 
" all the philosophers, ancient and modern, who have 
attempted, without the help of revelation, to prove 
the immortality of man, from Plato down to Franklin, 
appear to us to have failed deplorably." x The absence, 
however, of any absolute proof of the soul's immor- 
tality, renders the fact all the more remarkable, that 
these eminent Philosophers have, by reason alone, 
arrived at a conviction identical with the belief of the 
Christian — non omnis mortar. 

By the immortality of the soul we mean that the 
soul, having been called into being by God, is free 
from death, whereas the body is called into being, 
but will die. In another place we have to speak of 
the union of soul and body. It will then necessarily 
be noted that, although able to exist apart from the 
body, the soul is destined eventually to be reunited 
with the body. The body is needful to the well-being 
{bene esse), rather than the being {esse) of the soul. 2 

The soul of the brute, derived from carnal genera- 
tion, suffers what is called " accidental corruption " at 
death. That is to say, brute souls come to an end, 
it is believed, by the destruction of that on which 
their life depends — the material frame of the body. 
The human soul, on the contrary, " quia est forma 

1 Ranke's History of the Popes, p. 549. 

2 Delitzsch, Sys. Bib. Psych,, p. 471. 
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subsistens," having power to exist per se, independently 
of a body, is incorruptible, and although the Almighty 
could annihilate the human soul, we have no reason 
to suppose that He ever does so. 

What we have said amounts to this : (i) that the 
human soul is in itself incorruptible, and (2) that its 
existence does not depend on union with the body. 
In scholastic language, the human soul is incorruptible 
both per se and per accidens. 

Such proof as there is of the immortality of the 
soul is given in the science of Psychology, but we do 
not think any one argument convincing apart from 
the rest, though in the aggregate the various lines of 
reasoning, no doubt, suggest something more than a 
strong presumption in favour of the doctrine of 
immortality. 

For those who assent to the above proposition as 
to the nature of the soul, there can be no difficulty 
as to its power to survive the body. We pass by, 
therefore, the argument from the incorruptibility of 
the soul as a substantial being, simple, and indi- 
visible, etc. No finite power can destroy the soul's 
life, but only His Who gave it, for the soul is not like 
the body — endangered by sickness, and other evils. 

The desire of eternity is usually offered .as a 
proof that eternal life is within our reach. We are 
told that there is an universal longing for perfect 
happiness, not gratified in this life, and therefore to 
be expected hereafter, since God would not, as the 
All-wise and All-good, implant a desire with the 
intention of its universal and final frustration. Again, 
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man desires life, and shrinks from death. Hence, 
man, we are told, is designed for eternity. This is 
the argumentum ab appetitu czternitatis. God "has 
given eternity in the heart of man." 

To this eminently unsatisfactory argument it might, 
of course, be answered that, although all men desire 
happiness, they desire it here, rather than in the here- 
after, of which they can form no conception. That it 
is refused here is a proof that God does not gratify a 
desire, however universal it may be. As to a uni- 
versal desire for an eternal existence, it might well be 
questioned if any such desire universally exists. 

The exceptions must be very numerous, since 
suicide is not uncommon, and a wish is often heard 
for a return to that unconsciousness out of which we 
have all been called. If, however, it had been said 
that there is an almost universal desire to live here 
in happiness, we should agree to the statement ; but 
we altogether question whether such a desire is met 
by an immaterial hereafter. The desire is to be 
happy here and escape from dying, rather than to 
survive the death of all that of which we have any 
experience, and to enter into an unknown and unin- 
telligible happiness in eternity. In addition to this, 
we must remember that " the lost souls " desire 
happiness, and yet never attain it. As for " eternity 
in the heart of man," it might be understood as teach- 
ing that immortality is in fame, so that indeed " many 
are called, but few chosen." 

Once more, it is argued that a hereafter is necessary 
in order to compensate for the inequalities of this 
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life. Here the wicked often prosper, etc., therefore 
hereafter there must be an adjustment. To this, 
again, it may be not untruly objected that it is here 
on earth, where the injustice is done, that men desire 
justice. It is the example of the punishment of wrong- 
doing that is needed to hinder its repetition. To 
remove the reward and punishment into a sphere of 
which nothing can be known is hardly a compensation 
or a deterrent. 

In our opinion, the strongest argument for immor- 
tality is the almost universal belief of mankind, at all 
times and everywhere. It may be too much to say 
that the immortality of the soul is, and has been, 
universally held, but certainly the survival of the 
soul after death has been very generally believed. 
But even against this there may be objected the fact 
of numerous exceptions, although it is not accurate to 
include the Buddhists among those who profess to 
believe in annihilation. 

Cicero was right when he said that, as the belief in 
the existence of the gods is natural to us, so do all 
nations agree that the soul survives the death of the 
body. In fact, the arguments adduced by Cicero are 
among the best that reason can furnish in support of 
immortality. 1 

It is not reason, however, that immediately leads us 
to this belief. Reason supplies us with abundant and 
overwhelming proof of the truth of Christianity, and 
the immortality of the soul is part of the Christian 
faith. 

1 Tusc. Disp., i. 16. 
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The Christian belief, however, could not be better 
expressed than it was in the fourth century B.C. by- 
Plato, whose witness has been well spoken of as 
the testimony of a soul naturally Christian. 

In the Phcedo he concludes a long argument with 
these words : — 

"When death assails a man, the mortal part of him, as 
appears, dies, but the immortal forthwith departs, safe and 
incorruptible, giving place to death. Beyond all else, then, 
is the soul an immortal and indestructible being ; more- 
over, our souls will in reality survive in Hades." 

Plato waited for " some Divine Word," if haply it 
might be, to lead him up to a truer knowledge than he 
had been able to attain. This Divine Word has come 
and spoken to us. He "hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality (atydapaiav, incor- 
ruption) to light through the gospel." x 

1 2 Tim. i. 10. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Union of Soul and Body— Original Sin. 

" There is but one temple in the universe, and that is the body of 
man." — Novalis. 

St. Thomas teaches that beatitude — complete happi- 
ness — is the end for which man is created : " Ultimus 
finis hominum est beatitudo, quam omnes appetunt." 1 
At great length, and with his own incomparable 
skill, the Angelic Doctor discusses this beatitude ; he 
shows in what it cannot consist, and what it really is. 
It is not to be found in riches, in fame, in the health 
of the body, in pleasure, or, indeed, in any created 
good thing. It is an uncreated good, since God 
Himself is what man really needs in order to fully 
satisfy the cravings of his nature. Beatitude, there- 
fore, does not consist in any satisfaction derived from 
material things, nor from mental gifts. It is not to 
be attained by any natural powers of man. It is the 
reward and gift of God Himself; and although the 
words convey to us but an imperfect idea, yet as 
the mind dwells more and more upon God, and as 
nature becomes more and more refined and elevated 

1 Summa, pars i.-ii. q. I, a. 8. 
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by grace, it is seen that perfect beatitude is the en- 
joyment that comes from the contemplation of the 
Divine essence : " Cum apparuerit, similes ei erimus ; 
quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est." x 

But beatitude is spoken of as perfect and imperfect. 
Here on earth it is imperfect — hereafter it will be 
complete. 

" It is evident," writes St. Thomas, " that the body is a 
necessity for happiness in this life, for earthly happiness is 
an operation either of the speculative or practical intellect. 
Our intellect here below cannot act apart from sensible 
forms (sine phantasmata), and sensible forms cannot exist 
without a bodily organ. For this reason, our earthly 
happiness must to some extent depend upon the body. 
But with regard to perfect happiness, which consists in the 
Vision of God, some authors pretend that the soul must 
also depend on the body. They maintain that the souls 
of the righteous cannot attain beatitude until after the final 
Judgment, when the soul is restored to the body. But this 
opinion is proved to be false, both by authority and by 
reason. By authority, since St. Paul says, 2 ' whilst we are 
at home in the body we are absent from the Lord ' 
(peregrinamur a Domino) ; and he shows the raison d'etre 
of this absence (peregrinationis) when he adds, ' for we walk 
by faith, and not by sight.' Whence it evidently follows 
that so long as we walk by faith, and not by sight, deprived 
of the vision of the Divine essence, we are absent from 
the Lord. But the souls of the righteous separated from the 
body are present with the Lord; therefore St. Paul adds 
these words : ' We are confident, I say, and willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and to be present with the 

1 I John iii. 2. 2 2 Cor. v. 6. 
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Lord.' It is clear, therefore, that the souls of the saints, 
when they have left the body, ' walk by sight,' beholding 
the Divine essence, in which consists true beatitude. 
Reason itself teaches us the same thing, for the intellect, 
in order to its operation, needs not the body, except on 
account of sensible forms (phantasmatd) in which she con- 
templates intelligible truth. It is perfectly clear, however, 
that the Divine essence cannot be contemplated by means 
of phantasmata ; whence it follows that (since it is in the 
contemplation of the Divine essence that human beatitude 
consists), the perfect beatitude of man cannot depend on 
the body. Wherefore, the soul can be in beatitude apart 
from the body. But it should be noted that one thing 
may be needful to the perfection of another, in two ways. 
First, it may be needful to constitute the essence of a 
thing, as the soul is necessary for the perfection of man ; 
or, secondly, it may be needful for its better condition 
(ad bene esse ejus). In this second sense, beauty is said to 
be necessary to the body, and a keen intellect to man. 
In the first of these two senses, it cannot be said that the 
body is necessary to the perfect beatitude of man. In 
the other sense it may be said that the body is necessary." l 

St. Thomas, therefore, concludes that the body is 
essential for this life, and that it is for the bene esse 
of the life hereafter, so that in the Resurrection, 
beatitude is increased, not in intensity, but in ex- 
tension, i.e. the vision of God remains the same, but 
we shall enjoy the vision with a greater number of 
faculties. 

The body is formed from carnal generation; the 
soul is created by God, and infused into the body 

1 Sumtna Theo., pars i.-ii. q. 4, a. 5. 
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as soon as the body is capable of its reception. The 
result of this union of soul and body is the composite 
being, man. The body, having no life of its own, is 
" informed " by the soul. 

This diffusion of the soul into the body as a whole, 
and into every part of it, 1 determines the body to a 
particular mode of existence. The soul is therefore 
called the " form " of the body. A human act is the 
operation of the entire man. 

We see how grand a work was designed in the 
creation of man — 

" There is the will sitting supreme, informed from above, 
through channels and means, by all the grace of God which 
the Spirit supplies. There is conscience, its spiritual 
assessor, waiting and warning and testing with unerring 
accuracy. There is the inner circle of the intellect, pre- 
senting to it all that is good, noble, or useful ; memory, 
bringing in its treasures from the past ; imagination, 
bringing in ornament and beauty from the present, and 
even from the future. There is the body beneath, with 
its active slaves ceaselessly conveying materials through 
the senses. There are the passions and the emotions, with 
their hidden fires, all ministering to the great work which 
is going on within." 2 

Yet, composite though his being is, man is but one. 
The body is the instrument of the soul. By the 
words, acts, and works of the body the thoughts and 

1 " Anima in quocumque corpore, et in toto est tota, et in qualibe 
ejus parte tota est " {Svmma, pars i. q. 76, a. 88). 
" W. C. E. Newbolt, The Fruit of the Spirit, p. 6. 
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intents of the soul are manifested. The mind (vovq) 
uses as its chief organ the material brain, and these 
— the mind and the brain — are so intimately related 
that as we descend the animal scale, the nervous 
system dwindles according to the decreasing measure 
of mental endowment. Again, excessive strain of the 
immaterial thinking power often ends in a diseased 
alteration of the material substance of the brain ; 
while, on the other hand, injury to the brain impairs 
the mind itself. Could anything demonstrate more 
clearly the intimate relation, the close union, of the 
soul and the body ? 

There are three faculties of the intellectual soul 
which manifest themselves through the body — feeling, 
volition, and thought. By feeling we mean our 
emotions, passions, sentiments, and affections. By 
volition, the whole of our activity, as directed by our 
feelings. By thought we understand the intellect, 
or cognition. Now, all these properties depend on 
the body for any power to manifest themselves. 
What is the result ? Surely it is this, that the general 
drift of our thoughts, the use of our will and affections, 
tends to form the habit or life of the ego f In this 
way, the man as a whole becomes carnal, or spiritual, 
or merely rational. 

Taking for granted that there is mens sana in 
corpore sano, it is with the soul that the responsibility 
rests. The soul is therefore fitly judged to be the 
subject of reward or punishment by the Christian 
and other forms of religion. A diseased body may 
warp the soul. Human justice allows for this 
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possibility, and where it can be proved that the brain is 
disordered, the man is not held responsible for crime. 
God alone, however, can allow fully for such influence 
of the body on the mind, since God alone can allow 
for the law of heredity, etc., which may qualify the 
responsibility of man. Reason is given to man for 
many purposes, and, among others, for the govern- 
ment of the passions. That is to say, the passions, 
which unchecked constitute the carnal man (aapKtKog), 
should be controlled by the natural or reasonable 
man (ipuxmoc), while, in turn, the natural man has 
the offer of such grace and assistance from the Spirit 
of God as may enable him to rise above mere reason, 
into the sphere of faith, and become more and more 
like his Creator — spiritual (irvevfiariKog). The identity 
of the body remains through life, in spite of continual 
change. Every few years its whole composition is 
renewed, and yet a scar contracted in childhood 
may, and often does, remain visible throughout a 
long lifetime. 

Retrospective memory, with its capacity for placing 
ideas in their chronological order, makes up what we 
call personal identity, for it is only rarely that we 
look upon the mind as distinct from the body. Thus 
we say, " I remember," " I reason," " I will," " I did so 
and so forty years ago." 

Aristotle reminds us that it is not so correct to say, 
" My eye sees this or that " as " I see this or that 
through my eye." My hand may wilfully deprive 
another man of his life, but it is not my hand alone 
which is guilty, but myself, since the soul is not only 
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in the body, but in every part of it : " in toto est tota, 
et in qualibet ejus parte tota est." In spite of the 
fact that in the process of every few years every atom 
in the body, as it now exists, passes away, and is 
absorbed into other bodies ; in spite of the fact that 
there is nothing left of the brain upon which its old 
thoughts could be impressed, yet, if we can be sure 
of anything, it is the identity between ourself at this 
moment and our past self of childhood. We revisit 
the home in which perhaps fifty years ago we were 
children, and we know it again. We have seen it 
before. The very scent of the trees in the garden 
reminds us, perhaps, of some scene long past, or of 
some friend, "loved long since and lost awhile." 
Account for it how we will, distinguish however 
carefully we may, between personal identity, bodily 
identity, and identity of the body, we yet cannot 
doubt that it was ourself, and not another, that lived 
the life we now recall after many years. We are 
changed, yet the same. May it not be so in the still 
far distant future? We shall all be changed in the 
Resurrection, and yet our identity will remain, so that 
the old prophecy shall prove true : " and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God : Whom I shall see for myself, and 
mine eyes shall behold, and not another." 1 

The soul — the immortal spirit — must be purified 
in the realm of spiritual life. In "the hand of God " 2 
the disembodied spirit may find chastisement, for " He 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth ; " 8 but there 

1 Job xix. 26. * Wisd. iii. I. 3 Heb. xii. 6. 
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is no " torment " 1 for the Holy Souls, since love has 
already cast out fear. 2 

The body shall return to the ground whence at the 
first it came. But not for ever. " The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible." 8 
Body and soul, refashioned and purified in that last 
great Renaissance, shall be reunited, and then it shall 
be said, " Death is swallowed up in victory." 3 



II. — Original Sin. 

What would have happened to Adam had he not 
sinned we cannot say. We know that his sin dis- 
astrously affected his nature. Inasmuch as Adam 
was the result of God's work, he, like the rest of 
creation, had been declared "very good." Theologians 
conclude, therefore, that the soul of the first man was 
adorned with supernatural gifts of grace and virtue, 
which made him pleasing in the sight of God, and 
capable of attaining to the end for which he was 
created — the perfect knowledge, love, and service of 
God, here and in heaven. It is supposed that, had 
not Adam sinned, he would have been translated to 
heaven without death, after his time of probation. 
We gather from the existence of those spiritual 
Intelligences we call Angels that God had at some 
period, before the creation of man, called into being 
these spiritual Powers, and placed them on probation. 
From the words of the book of the Revelation of 

1 Wisd. iii. I. * I John iv. 18. 

3 I Cor. xv. 52 and 54. 
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St. John, " there was war in heaven : Michael and his 
angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and prevailed not ; neither was 
their place found any more in heaven," x it has been 
concluded that pride, in some subtle form, was the 
sin of the rebel angels. Lucifer either desired " to be 
as God," or refused to bow before the revealed vision 
of the Incarnate God. St. Michael is represented as 
driving Lucifer and his companion spirits from heaven 
— " the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world : he was cast out into the earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him." a An evil spiritual power 
having thus come on earth, it was not long before 
man, made " a little lower than the angels," 3 was 
attacked by temptation. Eve was beguiled by " that 
old serpent, called the Devil and Satan." Adam 
sinned deliberately, probably to please his wife. 4 In 
any case, he preferred, as man has, more or less, ever 
since preferred, the creature to the Creator ; he dis- 
obeyed God, and thus withdrew his will from obedience 
to the Will of God. Hitherto in the being of man 
there had reigned perfect harmony. " The peace of 
God," which now "passeth all understanding" 5 of man, 
was then his familiar experience. There was no inward 
struggle, no warfare such as that St. Paul experienced 
in himself when he wrote, " When I would do good evil 
is present with me." 6 No discord can be greater 
than that of which the inner being of man is now the 

1 Rev. xii. 7, 8. 2 Rev. xii. 9. 3 Ps. viii. 5. 

4 1 Tim. ii. 14. 5 Phil. iv. 7. " Rom. vii. 21. 
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seat. To will is present with him, but how to perform 
that which is good he finds not. 1 

So sharp is the conflict, and so bitter the pain, that 
death at times seems the only way of escape. " O 
wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? " 2 

We know that our Lord Jesus Christ promised 
"peace" to His disciples. 3 We know also that He 
denied that He came to send peace on earth. 4 He 
came, that is to say, not to bestow mere earthly tran- 
quillity — freedom from the cares, trials, worries, and 
sorrows of this life. All these He left with us, in- 
creased, even, by the certainty of some additional 
trials that should come to those who followed Him. 5 
The peace He left with His Church was to be gained 
in the recovery of that wholeness of being (integritas) 
which the first Adam lost. As the intellect, the will, 
and the affections are enabled by grace to return to 
God in obedience, faith, and love, so in proportion 
does harmony take the place of discord in the soul of 
man. Through the grace and truth which came by 
Jesus Christ 6 — the Second Adam — man regains the 
righteousness and wisdom, and consequently the 
peace he lost in the first Adam. 7 

Original sin is therefore " the deprivation of original 
righteousness in which Adam was created." 8 It is 

1 Rom. vii. 18. 2 Rom. vii. 24. 

• St. John xiv. 27. 4 St. Matt. x. 34. 

5 St. John xv. 29. " St. John i. 17. 

7 See Summa Tlieo., pars i.-ii. q. 82, a. 1-3 ; and q. 95, a. I. 

8 See Session V., Council of Trent. 
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the sin in which we are conceived. This loss of 
original righteousness leaves the soul wounded, as it 
were, and a more easy prey to evil. 

The chief wounds of the soul are ignorance, 
malice, weakness, and concupiscence. 

Ignorance, which mars the understanding. Malice, 
which makes the will incline to evil and neglect 
spiritual things. Weakness, or want of strength to do 
good and avoid evil. Concupiscence, or the tendency 
to gratify our passions and appetites, in spite of the 
warnings of conscience and reason. 

Our Blessed Lord alone, as far as we know, was 
conceived and born without original sin, as His con- 
ception was literally " not of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God " * the Holy Ghost : 
conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto. 

Every other human conception has, as far as we 
know, been " in sin," since the sin of Adam is trans- 
fused by propagation in the ordinary course of nature, 
and the conception of Christ was the sole exception 
to this law of carnal generation. It is true that St. 
Augustine says all have sinned, " excepting, then, the 
holy Virgin Mary, of whom, out of honour to the Lord, 
I wish no question to be made when sins are treated of, 
for how do we know what more of grace to conquer sin 
may have been bestowed upon her ? " 2 But he is 
writing of actual, not original sin. 8 There is no his- 
torical proof that the doctrine of the Immaculate 

1 St. John i. 13. 2 De Nat. et Grat., c. 36. 

3 St. Augustine says, " Christ Jesus only had power to be so born as 
not to need a second birth" (Enchiridion,\i\i. iv. eh. xlviii.). 
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Conception of the Blessed Virgin was part of the 
" faith once delivered to the saints," nor was it made 
a part of the dogmatic belief of the Roman Com- 
munion itself until so late as the year 1854. The 
doctrine is rejected by the Eastern Church. 

The Council of Trent summed up the Catholic 
belief on original sin in one of its decrees. In this 
decree it is asserted that — 

" Adam, when he had transgressed the commandment of 
God in Paradise, immediately lost holiness and justice, in 
which he had been constituted ; and that he incurred, 
through the offence of such prevarication, the wrath and 
indignation of God, and consequently death, and, together 
with death, captivity under the power of him who thence- 
forth had the empire of death, that is to say the Devil, and 
that the entire Adam, through that offence of prevarication, 
was changed as respects the body and soul for the worse." 

Also that— 

"The prevarication of Adam injured not himself alone, but 
his posterity ; that he lost for himself, and for us, the holi- 
ness and justice he had received of God ; that he has diffused 
not only death and the pains of the body, but also sin, into 
the whole human race.'' 

This sin " is transfused into all by propagation ; 
not by imitation." 1 It is taken away by no human 
powers, but by the merits of Jesus Christ only, and 
this merit is applied to adults and infants in the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

1 See Article IX., p. 46. 
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The Holy Synod confessed — 

" That in the baptized there remains concupiscence, or 
an incentive [to sin] which, since it is left for us to strive 
against, cannot injure those who consent not, but resist 
manfully by the grace of Jesus Christ. This concupiscence, 
which the Apostle sometimes calls sin, 1 is not truly and 
properly sin in those who are born again, but is so called 
because it is of sin, and inclines to sin (sed quia ex peccato 
est et ad peccatum indinat)." 

The Ninth of the Anglican Articles of Religion is 
to the same effect : — 

" Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is the fault and corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, that naturally is ingendered 
of the offspring of Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit ; 
and therefore in every person born into this world it 
deserveth God's wrath and damnation. And this infection 
of nature doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerated ; 
whereby the lust of the flesh, called in Greek phronema 
sarkos, which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, 
some the affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not 
subject to the Law of God. And although there is no con- 
demnation for them that believe and are baptized, yet the 
Apostle doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath of 
itself the nature of sin." 

The Roman Catholic, Dr. Davenport — better known 
as " Sancta Clara " — comments thus upon this 
Article :— 

1 Rom. vi. 12. 
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" The former part of this Article contains sound doctrine 
entirely in agreement both with the Holy Fathers and with 
theologians. With respect to what is said, « that concupis- 
cence hath of itself the nature of sin,' it would seem some- 
what difficult to explain this, unless the Article had said 
before how this should be understood, in these words, ' This 
sensuality, affection or desire of the flesh, is not subject to 
the Law of God.' It is, therefore, said to have of itself the 
nature of sin, because it is not subject to the divine law, 
and no more. It has not, therefore, formally the nature of 
sin, but only by way of disposition, because in truth it 
disposes or inclines us against the Law of God ; undoubtedly, 
then, it (i.e. the Article) has no other meaning than that 
which St. Augustine gave to the words of St. Paul— that is, 
that it has the nature of sin, because it is from sin, and 
leads to sin." 

Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, with their usual 
instinct for heresy, no doubt erred on the question 
of original sin, but there is no necessity to read 
their errors into the Article, whatever may have been 
the individual bias of those who drew it up. It is 
not only patient of a Catholic interpretation, but, 
as Sancta Clara truly says, has no other meaning, 
especially when considered as a document of a portion 
of the Church Catholic. The statement that " con- 
cupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin " 
must be understood in the same sense as the passage 
which the Council of Trent confesses St. Paul himself 
wrote. 

We may conclude, therefore, with the Council of 
Trent, that original sin is " verum peccatum, quod ab 
ortu suo omnes homines contrahunt a protoparentum 
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culpa derivatum, quodque peccatum naturee dicitur, a 
culpis actualibus diversum." 

The soul contracts original sin by infusion into the 
body formed by carnal generation. St. Augustine 
says, " Animam corpori infusam, in vase vitiato cor- 
rumpi." 1 

1 Cont. Jul., i. 5, c. 3. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Soul's Aim and Work. 

" Whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of His Son." — Rom. viii. 29. 

THE question, Is life worth living ? is one that must 
not infrequently present itself to a thoughtful man. 

What is the meaning and purpose of life ? Many 
and contradictory are the answers given. 

Mr. Mallock, in The New Republic^ introduces us 
to such a discussion, and under the thin disguise of 
fiction sketches some of the opinions of well-known 
men of the present day, on the purpose for which 
they are in the world. Otto Laurence has invited 
" a select circle of friends " to spend a quiet Sunday 
with him at his cool villa by the sea. At the dinner- 
table the conversation is not left to chance, but is 
fixed by the menu, and " The aim of life" is the first 
topic suggested for discussion. 

" Allen was speaking in a low tone, but his voice was so 
clear that Lady Ambrose was quite able to hear him. 

" ' To me it seems,' he was saying, blushing a little as he 

1 Page 26. 
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found suddenly how many people were listening to him, 
' that the aim of life has nearly always been plain enough in 
a certain way — always, and for all men.' 

" ' Indeed? ' said Mr. Saunders, raising his eyebrows. 

" ' Yes,' said Allen, slightly turning towards him, and 
raising his voice somewhat. ' It has been, I think, as a 
single magnet, acting on all, though upon many by repul- 
sion. It is quite indescribable in words. But there are 
two things by which you can tell a man's truth to it — a 
faith in God, and a longing for a future life.' 

" ' Lord Allen,' exclaimed Mr. Herbert, and the sound of 
his voice made every one at once a listener, ' that is very beau- 
tifully put ! And it is, indeed, quite true, as you say, that 
the real significance of life must be for ever indescribable 
in words. But, in the present day, I fear also that for most 
of us it is not even thinkable in thought. The whole human 
race,' he went on in measured melancholy accents, ' is 
now wandering in an accursed wilderness, which not only 
shows us no hilltop whence the promised land may be seen, 
but which, to most of the wanderers, seems a promised land 
itself. And they have a God of their own, too, who engages 
now to lead them out if they will only follow him ; who, for 
visible token of his Godhead, leads them with a pillar of 
cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night — the cloud being 
the black smoke of their factory chimneys, and the fire the 
red glare of their blast-furnaces. And so effectual are these 
modern divine guides, that if we were standing on the brink 
of Jordan itself, we should be utterly unable to catch, 
through the fire and the smoke, one single glimpse of the 
sunlit hills beyond.' 

" Mr. Herbert said these last words almost fiercely ; and 
they were followed by a complete hush. It was almost 
directly broken by Mr. Rose. 

To me,' he said, raising his eyebrows wearily, and 
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sending his words floating down the table in a languid 
monotone, ' Mr. Herbert's whole metaphor seems mislead- 
ing. I rather look upon life as a chamber, which we deco- 
rate as we would decorate the chamber of the woman or 
youth that we love, tinting the walls of it with symphonies 
of subdued colour, and filling it with works of fair form, 
and with flowers, and with strange scents, and with instru- 
ments of music. And this can be done now as well — 
better, rather — than at any former time ; since we know that 
so many of the old aims were false, and so cease to be dis- 
tracted by them. We have learned the weariness of creeds ; 
and know that for us the grave has no secrets. We have 
learned that the aim of life is life ; and what does success- 
ful life consist in ? Simply,' said Mr. Rose, speaking very 
slowly, and with a soft solemnity, ' in the consciousness of 
exquisite living — in making our own each highest thrill of 
joy that the moment offers us — be it some touch of colour 
on the sea or on the mountains, the early dew in the 
crimson shadows of a rose, the shining of a woman's limbs 
in clear water, or ' 

" Here, unfortunately, a sound of "Sh ! ' broke softly from 
several mouths. Mr. Rose was slightly disconcerted. . . . 

" ' Do any of us know what life is ? ' said Dr. Jenkinson. 
' Hadn't we better find that out first ? ' 

"'Life,' continued Mr. Rose, who had now recovered 
himself, ' is a series of moments and emotions.' 

" ' And a series of absurdities too, very often,' said Dr. 
Jenkinson. 

" ' Life is a solemn mystery,' said Mr. Storks, severely. 

" ' Life is a nuisance,' muttered Leslie to him- 
self. . . . 

"'Life is matter/ Mr. Storks went on, 'which, under 
certain conditions not yet fully understood, has become 
self-conscious.' 
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" ' Lord Allen has just been saying that it is the preface 
to eternity,' said Mr. Saunders. 

" ' Only, unfortunately,' said Laurence, ' it is a preface 
that we cannot skip, and the dedication is generally made 
to the wrong person.' " 

Before we can give any answer to the question, 
" What is the aim of life ? " we must have answered, 
to our own satisfaction, at any rate, the question, " Is 
this the only life, or is there a life after death ? " 

If this life is the only life granted to man, then it 
must be left to his reason, his conscience, and his 
sense of duty, to regulate it either for his own happi- 
ness, or for the welfare of others. At the longest, 
such a life must be short. Some would exclaim, 
" Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die ; " 1 
others, " As we have therefore opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men." 2 

The immortality of the soul we have already con- 
sidered. We believe that there is a life beyond this 
present life. Almost all men, everywhere and at all 
times, have come to this conclusion. 

The soul that has come from God, is destined to 
pass some part only of its time, here on earth. That 
time has been generally held to be a period of trial ; 
a probation, upon the use or abuse of which, will 
depend the kind of future that awaits the soul beyond 
the grave. 

In the natural order, man is endowed with freewill, 
with conscience, and with reason. He is free, but a 
warning voice suggests that he should use warily his 

1 I Cor. xv. 32. 2 Gal. vi. 10. 
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liberty. He is free, but reason steps in and points to 
other lives that have suffered visible shipwreck, and 
argues that a life of unbridled passion is not the way to 
the happiness that every man, in one form or another, 
desires. Reason tells man that all life is movement, 
and asks him in what direction he himself is moving. 
Is his life what it should be — a natural and lawful 
movement towards an end — happiness ? But happi- 
ness itself, what is it ? Is it not a selfish aim ? Is it 
an aim worthy of man ? Let us see. When for a 
moment we are happy, is it not because one or other 
of our faculties experiences a satisfaction more or 
less perfect? Some beautiful scene in nature opens 
out before the eye of the artist. He drinks it in, and 
experiences an intense satisfaction. It seems to him 
as if happiness could almost be his, if for ever he 
could contemplate the beauties of nature. But is 
such happiness perfect ? Is it not true that the 
exquisite beauty of the scene causes, together with 
the delight, a counter-pain, indescribable and inex- 
plicable, a sense of profound sadness so blended with 
the pleasure that it seems but a different aspect 
of it ? The same is true of very beautiful music. It 
will bring tears to the eyes. Why is this ? We 
cannot say. It would almost seem as if these exqui- 
site sights and sounds stirred up in the soul the dim 
memories of a heavenly beauty, known in some former 
state of existence ; that, as Plato writes — 

" This is nothing more or less than a recollection of those 
things which in time past our soul beheld when it travelled 
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with a god, and, looking high over what we call the real, 
lifted up its head into the region of eternal essence." 1 

Plato writes again, "No earthly bard has ever 
sung, or ever will sing, in worthy strains of that 
region beyond the sky," where, according to his 
philosophy, the soul before its incarnation caught 
some glimpse of the Eternal Beauty. 

To some in their earthly life there flashes at 
times a recollection of this vision, but 

" these few, whenever they see here any resemblance of 
what they witnessed there, are struck with awe, and can 
no longer contain themselves, though what it is that so 
deeply affects them they know not." 3 

Still more true is this of Love. Love is not only 
the greatest of the theological virtues, it is also the 
strongest passion in the soul of man. We love, and 
are loved in return. No greater earthly happiness 
can ever be ours ; but is such happiness perfect ? 
Our faculties are so complex, that it is almost im- 
possible that all of them can at one time be satisfied. 
Even in the passion of love there creeps in the fear 
of loss, the dread of estrangement ; and we know, 
only too well, how those who have loved, have 
not infrequently ended in bitter hatred. No, the 
hunger of the soul is after the infinite ; and because 
all the objects on which we lavish affection here are 
but finite, we remain unsatisfied. As soon as we 
have grasped happiness, it escapes us. But the 
infinite — where, and what is it ? It is called " God." 

1 Phadrus. ' 2 Ibid., 249. 
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It is to be found where God manifests His presence. 
God, and God alone, is that fulness " that filleth all 
in all." l 

If we are to be happy, to be filled with all the 
fulness of God, it can only be by the perfect satis- 
faction of every faculty of soul and body. When, 
then, it is said that happiness — beatitude — is the end 
of man, we mean that in the Presence of God every 
faculty will find perfect and entire satisfaction. " In 
Thy presence is fulness of joy ; at Thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore." 2 

Thus, the aim of life is to lift man out of the 
merely natural, into the supernatural. The gifts of 
grace are, therefore, added to those of nature. 
Reason is perfected by faith. 

The great characteristic of man is free will. By 
his will, he can, in a measure, control not only circum- 
stances, but his inner self. Man is very much what 
he makes himself to be. His passions, inclinations, 
thoughts, and ideals, are at the disposal of his will ; 
so that the final character of the man, is the result of 
the use which he has made of the gifts, natural and 
supernatural, placed within his reach. 

In the natural order, to every man gifts are given 
— reason, conscience, opportunity, and talent, greater 
or less, for some special work ; and in the super- 
natural order, to every man is given sufficient grace 
to save his soul ; while to the Christian are offered 
all the means of grace — the Sacraments, the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and the ministry of Saints and Angels. 
1 Eph. i. 23. 2 Ps. xvi. 11. 
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But man, like the artist, needs not only material where- 
with to work, but a model to copy. He must correct 
the real by continual contemplation of the ideal, if he 
would fashion his life to be, in some measure, a per- 
fect work. The need of such an ideal has been felt 
in all ages. To the gods the ancient world looked 
up, but its gods were, after all, only a deification of 
fallen man. They failed, consequently, to elevate 
man above himself. 

In every art some men have excelled, and become 
the masters, to whom the scholars look in imitation. 
Every nation has its great men, who inspire some 
in each successive generation with a desire to achieve 
a like distinction. Precept is never so persuasive as 
example. 

Now, if in the future the soul is destined to find 
its full and entire satisfaction in the Presence of God, 
it follows that the soul must have its life fashioned 
and conformed, as far as may be, to the Will and 
Mind of God. It is true of the friendships of this 
life, that two cannot walk together unless they be 
agreed. 1 Friendship with God will mean some- 
thing in common between God and the soul over 
and above mere existence. 

As long as God remained invisible, man could 
learn His will only by listening to His precepts. 
But that did not satisfy man ; he cried aloud for a 
god that could be seen. He pictured, in material 
form, a god who might represent his own ideas of 
deity in bodily shape. The Hindoo pictured God 
1 Amos iii. 3. 
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under the appearance of monstrous symbols of 
physical strength. To the Egyptian, life was the 
sacred symbol of God — the ibis, the bull, the croco- 
dile, the cat, and the serpent. And hence death, too, 
the end of one life and the beginning of another, was 
sacred in Egypt. The mummy and the pyramid, 
what was their significance ? 

The Greek attained a loftier ideal — the adumbra- 
tion of the truth. To the Greek, neither power nor 
life seemed, apart from man, capable of representing 
the idea of God. Man, he felt, was the noblest work 
of God, and youth the noblest age of man. There- 
fore, to the Greek, all power must be human power ; 
all beauty, human beauty ; all life, human life. 
When he pictured God, he imagined Him as the 
perfection of human loveliness — some gloriously fair 
youth. Hence the young Apollo, " the sun in human 
limbs arrayed," became the central figure of the 
Greek religion ; and perhaps, for his sake, all fair 
youths were loved and reverenced. How near these 
men of old came to the truth ! But they fell short 
of it. Their gods were but the idealization of their 
own selves. No god actually came to them from 
their Olympus with a message and a revelation. On 
the contrary, the Greek Olympus was peopled with 
earth-born shapes — 

"Gods . . . 
With forms of heavenly mould, but hearts that glow 
With human passion, melt with human woe." l 

1 Hawker's Pompeii. 
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This imperfection of their gods was keenly felt by- 
some of the great Philosophers. Plato taught that, 
instead of the body being essential for the complete 
satisfaction of man hereafter, it was the aim of man to 
free himself from the body. The soul was sent into 
the body for punishment. Its object was to merit to 
be disembodied for ever; for not until this was 
attained could the soul return to the uninterrupted 
contemplation of the Divine Beauty. This was the 
belief of the Philosopher ; but the popular Greek 
idea of life could hardly be better sketched than it is 
in the words of Mr. Rose, already quoted from The 
New Republic. 

According to Plato, the lover of true wisdom must 
not rest in created beauty. He must, however, begin 
by its contemplation, as in no other way could he 
ascend towards the ideal. 

In this teaching we have, again, a strange foregleam 
of the Christian faith. Plato confesses how unsatis- 
factory to himself his conclusions were ; but they 
were the best to which he could attain, and they 
must suffice to carry himself and his disciples, 

"as on a raft, through the waters of life, in perpetual 
jeopardy, unless we might make the journey on a more 
secure stay — some Divine Word, if it might be — more 
surely and in less peril." x 

The Divine Word that Plato stretched out his 
hands to invoke, has come to us. " The Word was 
God," and "the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
1 Phado, 85 A. 
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among us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth." 1 He was indeed "the Sun in human limbs 
arrayed," but the Sun of Righteousness. In Jesus 
Christ, the Divine, under the limitations of humanity, 
was granted to men, in order to satisfy their need of 
a God in their own image and likeness. The Son of 
Man, all fair, beautiful among ten thousands, the 
perfection of loveliness, has been given to men to con- 
template in childhood, boyhood, youth, and manhood. 
But more, in the human lineaments of the Son of 
Man there shines forth the beauty of God : " For God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ." 2 In Jesus Christ, that is to say, are mirrored 
not only the power, the life, and the beauty of God, 
but the moral image of God — the Divine perfection. 
The Divine holiness was given to man to imitate, 
under the physical glory and beauty of the Incarnate 
Word. The gods of Greece could touch only one 
region of life in man, and that not the highest. They 
held man bound to the earth. They provided no 
remedy for the sense of imperfection, for the burden 
that the heart of man has at all ages experienced, 
which we call sin. Again, they had no message to 
the suffering, the sorrowful. While life was glad and 
gay, and the body free from pain, the gods of Greece 
seemed very gracious. But in sickness, in loss, in 
death, what power had they to comfort ? None. 

1 St. John i. 14. * 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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But when the " more Divine Word " came, He satisfied 
the needs of the whole man. He was able to rejoice 
with them that rejoiced, and to weep with them that 
wept. But it was especially to the weary, the sick, 
and the unhappy, that He came as Comforter. To 
them, how welcome was the new Voice of tender 
sympathy — " Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." * 

He did not destroy the ideals to which they had 
attained ; He perfected them. 

Man, we have said, is like an artist — he needs both 
materials to work with, and a model to copy. He 
requires both moral and dogmatic truth. In Jesus 
Christ he has all this. Grace and truth are given 
him as materials out of which to fashion his life. In 
Jesus Christ he has, moreover, an absolutely perfect 
Model. The beauty and perfection of God are 
granted to him in the likeness of man. 

Jesus Christ is therefore God's answer to the prayer 
of all nations for a God " manifest in the flesh." 2 " O 
that Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou 
wouldest come down." s 

It is by the contemplation of the Son of Man, and 
by the following of His teaching and example, that 
men are most easily able to fashion their own life 
according to the Divine Mind, and prepare for that 
beatitude which is their " end." 

" The imitation of Christ," says Doctor Liddon, " has 
been the perpetual source of saintly effort in the Church of 

1 St. Matt. xi. 28. 2 1 Tim. iii. 16. 3 Isa. Ixiv. 1. 
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Christ. Generation follows generation, looking unto Jesus. 
One man says, I will imitate His patience ; and another, I 
will copy His humility; and a third, I would practise, 
though afar off, His obedience ; and a fourth, His love of 
men ; and another, His simplicity ; and another, His 
benevolence ; and another, His perpetual communion with 
the Father; and another, His renunciation of His Own 
will. When one point is gained, others follow. Thus, 
little by little, ' Christ be formed,' ' as St. Paul expresses it, 
in the characters of His servants. Thus, practically speak- 
ing, experience has shown that our Lord's Divinity is no bar 
whatever to our imitation of His life as man." 2 

The Incarnation was, as it were, the glorious fulfil- 
ment of the creative act of God when He said, " Let 
there be light." 

When we go to judgment, we shall find that the 
standard by which we shall be tried, will be none 
other than the example of the Son of Man. He is 
" The Book of Life." All who are then like Him in 
any degree, will eventually be perfectly conformed to 
His Image and Likeness. Jesus Christ is the first- 
born ; and they who have God for their Father should 
bear a likeness of soul one to the other, and all to 
Jesus Christ. The likeness is begun here. On the 
Resurrection morning it will be finished, and the end 
attained. " I will behold Thy Presence in righteous- 
ness ; and when I awake up after Thy likeness, I 
shall be satisfied with, it." 3 

1 Gal. iv. 19. 

2 Easier Sermons, " Christ our Example," vol. ii. p. 192, 

3 Ps. xvii. 16 (Prayer-book). 
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" life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting-point of man. . . . " l 

Jesus Christ is, then, the Divine pattern, given to 
man whereby to fashion his life. Men become like 
those they are intimate with. The aim of Christian 
life can be but one — to become Christ-like. 

It remains to trace the kind of fellowship with God 
that we should enjoy through being "called unto the 
fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord." 2 

1 Browning, "The Pope," 1435. 
" I Cor. i. 9. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Friendship of the Soul with God. 

"Quoerere Deum, si forte attrectent eum, aut inveniant, quamvis non 
longe sit ab unoquoque nostrum." — Act. Apos. xvii. 27. 

When our Lord would have His disciples understand 
the restored relationship between God and man, He 
said, " Henceforth I call you not servants ; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have 
called you friends (QiXove)." 1 

Now, the Ancients gave to the word <t>i\ia the 
meaning we give to the word love. We speak of 
paternal love, maternal love — they of paternal and 
maternal friendship. 

The idea conveyed by <j>i\ia (friendship) included 
all the affections : love, properly so called, between 
persons of the same or different sex (<t>i\La Ipimurii) ; 
the love of the whole race ((juXavOpunrla) ; and friend- 
ship in its more strict sense (<jti\ia tTaipua'i). 

What love was in the age of chivalry, that was 
friendship among the Ancients. It was the exclusive 
and dominant passion, the centre of moral life. 

Our ideas in the present day as to friendship, are 
wholly unworthy to be compared with the idea of 
1 St. John xv. 15. 
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friendship as it was understood in the old world. We 
speak of " our friends," as though we, with our limited 
powers, could share friendship with a multitude, 
whereas friendship — perfect friendship — is indivisible. 
This was implied in the Greek word by which a 
friend was designated — eraipos, from 'inpog — the other 
of two. The ideal was to have but one friend. 
Hence the celebrated friendships of antiquity were 
always d deux. Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles 
and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades, Phintias and 
Damon, Epaminondas and Pelopidas, Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, are names immortalized by their 
friendships among the Greeks ; David and Jonathan 
among the Hebrews. 

Among the Romans, Lelius and Scipio, Blosius 
and Gracchus, Nisus and Euryalus, Adrian and 
Antinous, 1 are a few that at once occur to us. But 
this friendship was no merely human passion ; it was 
shared with men by the immortal gods themselves. 

No command of Jesus Christ was more imperative 
than that of love: "These things I command you, 
that ye love one another." 2 

It is true that the love of Jesus Christ was given 
to all men. His Divine Nature made this possible ; 
but, as if to emphasize the truth that the perfection 
of friendship consisted in the love of one above all 
the rest, He, as man, chose the youthful John to be 
6 ayairriTog — "the Beloved Disciple." 

1 See in modern fiction, Antinous, by Prof. Hausrath, and The 
Emperor, by G. Ebers. 
■ St. John xv. 17. 
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To this Apostle, who at the Last Supper lay on 
His breast, was entrusted the special revelation of 
God, as " Love " — 6 Qtbg ayaini larlv ; and to him, 
above the rest, it was given to reveal that love in 
man is likeness to God, and a test of knowing God. 
" Beloved, let us love one another : for every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is Love." 1 

Such passages from Holy Scripture might, of 
course, be multiplied indefinitely, but we often over- 
look the statement, in the First Epistle of St. John, 
that this love was a commandment "from the 
beginning." 2 

Plato had taught, centuries before St. John wrote, 
that the first step towards God consisted in the 
friendship of one, beautiful in soul and fair in 
outward form. 

St. John, whose writings so often suggest a 
familiarity with the works of Plato, seems to have 
had this idea when he wrote, " He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
Whom he hath not seen ? " 8 

By " brother " he does not mean merely a blood 
relationship, but the closer kinship of mind and heart. 
There is some truth in the coarse words of one whom 
Plutarch tried to reconcile with his brother : " I make 
never the more account of him," said he, " for coming 
out of the same place." 4 

" The more those friendships are required of us by 

1 1 St. John iv. 8. 2 I St. John iii. n. 

3 I St. John iv. 20. * Plutarch, Brotherly Love. 

F 
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law and the obligations of nature, so much the less 
is there in them of our own choice and voluntary 
freedom." 1 

"There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother." 2 Such was the friendship of David and 
Jonathan. When the news of Jonathan's death came 
to David, he broke out in lamentation, " I am dis- 
tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me : thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of women." 3 

If we would understand the filial ((j>t\la) relation of 
man to God, as designed " from the beginning," and 
as restored in Jesus Christ, we must consider some- 
what more fully this ancient form of friendship. We 
say advisedly the "ancient form of friendship," 
because it has become almost extinct in modern 
life, and 

"those we commonly call friends are but acquaintances 
contracted, either occasionally or for some advantage, by 
means of which there happens some agreement of our 
minds. But in the antique world, friendship was a union 
of two souls, so closely united that there was no sign of the 
cement by which they were first joined together." i 

St. Paul calls the friendship that should exist 
between man and God " charity " (ayairriv). In i Cor. 
xiii. he insists upon this love, as the one essential, in 
a soul pleasing to God. Faith and Hope are, after 
all that can be said in their praise, entirely dependent 

' Montaigne's Essays. 2 Prov. xviii. 24. 

" 2 Sam. i. 26. * Montaigne's Essays. 
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on Love to make them of real value. Where Love is, 
there must be Faith and Hope ; and all Faith without 
Love is valueless. " Charity never faileth ; " all else 
does. It is true 

" that dyajTrj is a word born within the bosom of revealed 
religion : it occurs in the Septuagint ; but there is no 
example of its use by any heathen writer whatever. "Epcos, 
like so many other words, might have been assumed into 
nobler uses ; it might have been consecrated anew, and 
there were beginnings of this already in the Platonist use 
of the word, namely, as the longing and yearning desire 
after that unseen but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of 
which may here be everywhere traced. But in the very 
fact that "Epws did express this yearning desire, this longing 
after the unpossessed (in Plato's exquisite mythus, Symp. 
203 b, "Epws is the offspring of Ilevta), lay the real unfitness 
of the word to set forth that Christian love which is not 
merely the sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with the 
longing after fulness, not the yearning after an invisible 
Beauty; but a love which is the consequence of God's 
love, already shed abroad in the hearts of His people. 
The mere longing and yearning, and "Epws at the best is 
no more, has given place, since the Incarnation, to the 
love which is not in desire only, but also in possession." ' 

St. Thomas Aquinas thus describes this " charity," 
or love — 

" Charity not only signifies the love of God, but also a 
certain friendship {amicitiam quamdam ad ipsum) for Him, 
which adds to love a reciprocity of affection, together 
with mutual communion. That this is so is proved by 
what is said of charity, 1 John iv., ' Qui manet in charitate, 

1 Trench, Ne-.u Test. Synon., i860, p. 50. 
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in Deo manet, et Deus in eo ; ' and i Cor. i., ' Fidelis Deus, 
per quern vocati estis in societatem Filii ejus ; ' but this 
intercourse of man with God, which is a sort of familiar 
conversation with Him, is begun here on earth by grace, 
and in the future is perfected by glory." 1 

Now, it was to friendship that God called Adam ; 
and friendship depends on mutual confidence. This 
confidence is either given instinctively, or after proof 
that it is deserved. 

All the ancient Philosophers recognize that friend- 
ship either presupposes confidence, or leads to it. 
They distinguish, however, between the dawn of 
friendship and its completion. Before full friendship 
is established, prudence and reserve are not only 
lawful, but essential. " Trust not every man," said 
Solon, " but never distrust a friend." " Give not too 
easily your right hand to any man," was the Pytha- 
gorean proverb. When friendship is unborn, one 
must be on one's guard ; after its birth one must 
trust. The instinct of friendship is to trust one's 
friend implicitly. 

For this reason a friend should necessarily be a 
good man. It is impossible to place entire confidence 
in one who is bad. The choice of a friend is there- 
fore a matter of the first importance, and Aristippus, 
for instance, blames severely those men who in the 
markets are careful to inspect what they buy, and 
yet examine very superficially the character of those 
with whom they intend to contract an intimacy. 2 

1 Summa, i.-ii. 65, 5. J Diog., Lcert, ii. 8, 7S. 
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Epicurus says the same : " One must know who we 
eat and drink with, as well as what we eat and drink." 

But something of trust is needed from the first. A 
cold reserve is not likely to attract others. Friend- 
ship, on the one hand, is the result of prudence, and 
on the other hand, of chance. It depends on us, and 
yet does not depend on us. It is at once our own 
work, and the work of circumstance. 

Now, if we apply this to the relationship designed 
to exist from the beginning between the Creator and 
the creature, we see how great a crime against friend- 
ship was the sin of Adam. No maxim of antiquity 
was more celebrated than the Pythagorean icoiva rd 
t&v (j>(\(uv (" Friends have all things in common "), 
and perhaps, also, none interpreted in so many 
different senses. To Pythagoras, friendship involved 
the sharing with one's friends of all that one possessed. 

As far as possible, God called man to such a friend- 
ship. Out of nothingness, He called him to share 
His life, and to be in His own image and likeness. 
Out of all possible prohibitions, as regards the 
material creation, the eating of only one tree was 
forbidden, in order to prove man, before the friendship 
was finally confirmed. 

Man had certainly every reason to trust God, but 
at the first suggestion to doubt the goodness of God, 
man withdrew his confidence, and forfeited the friend- 
ship that was offered him. 

Such a want of confidence would have merited a 
withdrawal of friendship, even if He had been merely 
a fellow-man who was treated with such distrust. 
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The familiar intercourse of Eden was broken. It 
was seen that sin meant not only alienation, but 
separation from that communion, or common life 
and intercourse, in which friendship is fostered. Man 
no longer desired to appear as he was in God's sight 
— he hid himself among the trees of the garden. 

Whether we take the account of man's fall, as 
given in Genesis, literally or as a parable, it matters 
not for the purpose before us. What we are meant 
to understand is, that the friendship between man 
and God was broken. Man forfeited the title of 
" friend ; " he became a servant (SouAoc), and " the 
servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth." 1 

It was then necessary that man should remain in 
this lower relationship until by intercourse with his 
fellow-man he had learned what friendship meant, 
and could rise from the love of his brother whom he 
hath seen, to the love of God Whom he hath not 
seen. But even in the process of learning man went 
astray. 

Having no true vision of God as yet revealed to 
them, men " made to themselves gods, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things." They forgot 
that they were SoSAoi of the One God, and " changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, Who is blessed 
for ever." 2 They, at the best, deified the whole man, 
his evil passions as well as his nobler instincts. 

1 St. John xv. 15. 2 Rom. i. 25. 
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Their highest ideal fell short of perfection. They 
honoured 

"Gods . . . 
With forms of heavenly mould, but hearts that glow 
With human passion . . ." 1 

Man, it seemed, could not understand, so long as he 
had no God in " human limbs arrayed " for his model, 
all that friendship with God implied. He could, 
however, learn that friendship meant entire surrender 
of body and soul of friend to friend ; that friendship 
meant confidence, and love, and worship of the 
beloved ; that friendship meant a life of communion 
with the beloved, and as far as possible, a sharing 
together of all material and spiritual endowments. 

Not that such friendship as this has ever been 
common. Cicero says, " In all ages that have elapsed, 
scarcely three or four pairs of friends are named." 
He means that few friendships have become very 
celebrated. The standard, however, of friendship 
was kept by these few ideals prominently before 
the minds of men. We may be sure, with such 
memorable examples for their pattern, multitudes of 
men enjoyed friendship in its strict sense, though 
their love never became celebrated. Still, such 
friendship supposed too many gifts to have ever been 
very common. 

From time to time we read in Holy Scripture that 
God chose among men one whom He treated as a 
friend. This title is especially given to Abraham, as 

1 Hawker's Pompeii. 
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in 2 Chron. xx. 7, where the question is asked, " Art 
not thou our God, . . . who gavest (this land) to the 
seed of Abraham thy friend for ever?" In Isaiah 
xli. 8, God speaks of Abraham as "My friend ;" 
Abraham is so called for this reason, that his faith 
and trust in God were just what the faith and trust 
of a man should be in his dearest friend. As if to 
make this the more plain, it is in connection with the 
trial of Abraham's trust in God that the Apostle 
St. James quotes the passage where Abraham is 
called " the friend of God." 1 

The friendship of God and man, we must never 
forget, was broken by man's disobedience : man 
disobeyed because he did not trust God. 

Moses was another friend of God, and the friend- 
ship implied familiar intercourse. " The Lord spake 
unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend." 2 To the multitude God did not speak at 
all. To the prophet He spake " in a vision," " in a 
dream." But He said of Moses, "With him will I 
speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 
dark speeches ; and the similitude of the Lord shall 
he behold." 8 

Now, in the New Testament, Abraham is called 
the Father of the Faithful — " of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised." 4 The infinite love 
of God can bestow on each of the sons of men that 
special love of friendship which the finite heart of 
man can offer to one only of his fellow-men. In 

1 St. James ii. 20-23. 2 Exod. xxxiii. 11. 

3 Num. xii. 6-8. 4 Rom. iv. II. 
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the "similitude of the Lord," which, through the 
Incarnation, has been given to man, we have One 
Whom we can love as a friend and fellow-man, and 
yet One Who is " the express image " of God Himself. 
For the first time, when the Word was made Flesh, 
it became possible that the heart of man could offer 
to the Heart of Man the entire love, devotion, and 
worship, which perfect friendship demands, with the 
certainty of the love being returned. 

Therefore, in the removal of the curse and the 
restoration of man to communion and fellowship 
with God, our Lord said to all who love Him — 

" Henceforth I call you not servants (Sou'Aovs) ; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have 
called you friends (<£i'A.ous) ; for all things that I have heard 
of My Father I have made known unto you." * 

On account of our love for this Friend we are 
invited to be friendly to all — to " love the brother- 
hood." So St. Thomas says — 

" Tanta potest esse dilectio amici, quod propter amicum 
amentur hi, qui ad ipsum pertinent, . . . et hoc modo 
amicitia charitatis se extendit etiam ad inimicos, quos 
diligimus ex charitate in ordine ad Deum, ad quern princi- 
paliter habetur amicitia charitatis." 2 

For this reason, all works, all faith, without charity 
are nothing, since charity is friendship with God — 
the filial relationship, not merely the obedience of 

1 St. John xv. is- 

* Summa, ii.-ii. 23, 1. " The love of a friend may be so great that 
for his sake we love those who are associated with him. In this way 
we may love even enemies for God's sake." 
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the slave — " Charitas amicitia qusedam est hominis 
ad Deum." J 

St. John has left a very full commentary on the 
Pythagorean maxim, Koiva ia t&v <j>i\o>v. It is not 
merely a community of goods, but also a community 
of mind. Friendship, according to Aristotle, is a 
KOivwvia, from Koiva (Iv Koivoivta ... 11 fj>i\la, Eth. 
Nic, viii., ix. 1159 B) ; the degree of friendship 
between friends is measured by the number of the 
things they have in common. 

But friendship is more than this — it is nourished, 
and, in a measure, depends on Koivwvla, or a life of 
communion and intercourse with one's friend. 

Of the early Christians we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles — koi ei\ov cnravTa Koiva — that "they 
had all things common." 2 

Here was the fellowship in property. In the 
fourth chapter we read of a still further KOivwvia, 
" The multitude that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul." St. John writes, " We have fellowship 
(kolvwviciv) one with another." That may be the 
first stage, the learning of friendship, the loving of 
the brother whom we see. 

The next stage is that " we are called into the 
fellowship " of Jesus Christ. The " communion," or 
friendship of fellowship, with Jesus Christ opens out 
the way back to fellowship with the Father, as by 
"a new and living way, which He hath consecrated 
for us through the veil — that is to say, His flesh." 3 

The Eternal Father has given us His Son, and 

1 Summa, ii. 23, l. " Acts ii. 44. 3 Heb. x. 20. 
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He will " with Him also freely give us all things." x 
The Koiva ra twv (piXuv will take a wider meaning. 
God has opened to us His heart ; He has told us 
all things ; He has spoken to us, as to Moses, " face 
to face ; " He has given us Himself. And we ? 
The offering of "ourselves, our souls and bodies," 
we offer to Him in union with the offering of the 
Body of His Son in the Holy Sacrifice. We desire 
to lay our inmost hearts open before Him, and to 
be so united that we may be one with Him — united 
so closely that " there be no sign of the cement by 
which " we " are joined together." 2 "I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me." 3 Thus, it will be true of 
us, that "our fellowship is with the Father and with 
His Son Jesus Christ." 4 

Let us go back for a moment to our original 
thought of the friendship that God designed to exist 
between Himself and man " from the beginning." 
It was broken, indeed, by the sin of Adam ; but the 
temptation to break it came through Eve's listening 
to the fallen spirit. 

In the restoration, therefore, woman had her share. 
The unfallen angel is "sent from God" to Mary, 
and Mary, unlike Eve, trusted God. " Be it unto 
me according to Thy Word." 

Mary thus became " the second Eve," the mother 
of all who are brethren of her Son Jesus Christ ; 
" the Mother of all living " 5 by grace, as Eve was 
" the mother of all living " by nature. 

1 Rom. viii. 32. 2 Cf. p. 66. 3 Gal. ii. 20. 

4 1 St. John i. 3. 5 Gen. iii. 20. 
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It is through Mary that the Light of the World 
has been given to us. We must not forget, there- 
fore, to be among those who in all generations call 
her " Blessed." * If we are now the friends of God, 
it is through the undoing, by Jesus and Mary, of the 
separation wrought by our first parents Adam and 
Eve. 

Well, then, may we join in the quaint hymn of 
our forefathers, and salute the Holy Virgin Mother 
of God with simple gratitude — 

" O quam sancta, quam serena, 
Quam benigna, quam amena, 
Esse Virgo creditur. 

" Per quam servitus finitur ; 
Porta coeli aperitur, 
Et libertas redditur. 

" Ave, mundi spes, Maria ; 
Ave, mitis : ave, pia : 
Ave, plena gratia." 2 

1 St. Luke i. 48. ■ Sarum Missa! : Missa de B. Maria. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Platonic Doctrine of the Soul, and Love. 

" Amorera conatum esse amicitiEe faciendse ex pulchritudinis 
specie." — Cic. Tusc. Qucest., iv. 34. 1 

PLATO treats of friendship chiefly in the dialogues 
called Lysis, Phcsdrus, and Symposion. 

In Lysis Plato asks the question, What is friend- 
ship ? 

When a man loves another, which is the friend — 
the lover or the one loved ? or does it not matter ? 

To these questions he gives no explicit answer. 
He represents Socrates engaged in his usual occupa- 
tion of cross-examining those who think they know 
in what friendship consists, and exposing the unsatis- 
factoriness of each conclusion in turn. The conver- 
sation very characteristically concludes with the 
confession, " We have not as yet been able to discover 
what we mean by a friend." 

In the Phtzdrus and Symposion the object is 
different. 

The Lysis, according to the well-known classification 

1 Love is an endeavour of contracting friendship by the splendour 
of beauty. 
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of Thrasyllus, belongs to the " Dialogues of In- 
vestigation." Plato's object in these is to dis- 
criminate pretended from real knowledge. But the 
Phcedms and Symposion belong to the "Dialogues 
of Exposition," and are ethical. They present an 
affirmative result. 

It is essential to remember that among the Greeks 
friendship held almost the same position as love in 
more modern times. Grote writes in his Plato — 

" In the Hellenic point of view, upon which Plato builds, 
the attachment of a man to woman was regarded as a 
natural impulse, and as a domestic social sentiment, yet as 
belonging to the commonplace rather than to an exalted 
mind, and seldom or never rising to that pitch of enthusiasm 
which overpowers all other emotions, absorbs the whole 
man, and aims either at the joint performance of great 
exploits, or the joint prosecution of intellectual improve- 
ment by continued colloquy. We must remember that the 
wives and daughters of citizens were seldom seen abroad ; 
that the wife was married very young ; that she had learnt 
nothing except spinning and weaving ; that the fact of her 
having seen as little as possible, and heard as little as pos- 
sible, was considered as rendering her more acceptable to 
her husband; that her sphere of duty and exertion was 
confined to the interior of the family." 1 

It was therefore in friendship that the Greek found 
scope for impassioned sentiment and devotion. The 
terms in which the amor amicitice are described by 
Plato, Xenophon, and others, are among the strongest 
which language affords. 

' Page i. 
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In their opinion, this love for a friend "was an 
idealizing passion, which tended to raise man above 
the vulgar and selfish pursuits of life, and even above 
the fear of death." 1 

It will be well to illustrate from the writings of 
Plato the qualifications of a friend and the conditions 
of friendship, as he understood them. 

In the first place, as we have said, friendship 
among the ancients was not distinguished, as it now 
is, from love. In the early part of the Phcedrus, it 
is true that Plato represents Socrates arguing that 
" one ought not to grant favours to one in love, and 
who is therefore more or less of a madman, but 
rather to one who does not love, and retains his 
senses." 

But after saying many things of the same kind, 
Socrates feels he has sinned against Love. His demon 
reproves him, and he hears an inner voice forbidding 
him depart until he has purified himself, for he has 
been guilty of an offence against heaven. t 

He has, he says, a clear perception of his error. 
Even while he made his speech against Love, his 
conscience pricked him, and he confesses both his 
own speech, and the one Phsedrus had read to him, 
" were foolish and somewhat impious withal." 

" If Love be, as indeed he is, a God, or godlike, he 
cannot be aught that is evil ; " therefore, lest he be punished 
for his defamation of a God, Socrates says, " I will offer him 
my palinode by way of atonement, with my face uncovered, 

1 Grote's Plato, iii. p. 3. 
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and no longer, as before, veiled for shame." " False is the 
tale," he begins, " which says that when a loving friend is 
present, we ought to prefer one without love, on the score 
of the one being mad and the other sane. If it were true 
that madness is always an evil thing, there would be no 
harm in the assertion." 

The prophetess at Delphi and the priestess of 
Dodona have, however, done more for Greece in their 
frenzy than in their sober moments. There is, more- 
over, a sort of possession or frenzy inspired by the 
Muses, and no poet without this divine madness can 
produce poetry. 

The madness, as it may be called, of love, is also 
"given by God to man for his highest happiness." 
Some passion is therefore to be looked for in a great 
friendship. 

Socrates then enters upon the consideration of the 
nature of the soul. 

"Every soul is immortal — i/^x^ iraa-a dtfavaros — and is 
self-moved ; " so that " every body which receives motion 
from without is called inanimate (aipvxov), but that which 
has motion from within, of itself, is, we say, possessed of a 
soul." J 

It is more easy, Plato continues, to say what the 
soul resembles than to say what it is. It may be 
likened to " a pair of winged horses and a charioteer." 

Of these two steeds, one is of good extraction and 
generous breed, the other quite the reverse. Driving 
is therefore no easy task. 

1 Fhadrit!, 245. 
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The wings of the human soul are defective, and 
but ill support the soul in its effort to rise up and 
follow the gods among the "many beautiful views 
and opening paths within the bounds of heaven." 
Such souls often fall back upon the earth ; some, 
however, are partially successful. 

We must remember that, according to the Platonic 
doctrine of the soul, immortality included not only 
a survival of the soul after the death of the body, 
but a pre-existence before its union with the body. 
It is not our intention here to do more than touch 
upon this Platonic doctrine, in so far as it affects the 
education of the soul through friendship. 1 

A soul that has not (in its pre-existent state) seen 
truth or general ideas at all, can never dwell in a 
human body. It is by reminiscence of what it beheld 
"when it companied with a god," that the human 
soul may hope to perfect itself. 

" It is only by the right use of such memories as these, 
and by ever perfecting himself in perfect mysteries, that 
man may become himself perfect. But because such a man 
stands apart, in a kind of ecstasy, he is censured by the 
mass of men as mad. They cannot understand that he is 
inspired by a god." 

Now — and this is the point to be noted in the 
Platonic theory of friendship — visible earthly beauty 
is the means by which the reminiscence of the 

1 The author has used the Teubner Edit., Lipsic, 1896, for the Greek 
text of the Ph&drus and Symposion, etc. The translations by Dr. 
Jowett and Dr. Wright (Phadrus and Lysis) have been consulted and 
used freely. The translations do not profess to be literal. 

G 
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uncreated beauty is revived in the soul. It is not easy 
for those who caught but a glimpse of the heavenly 
vision, to recall what they then witnessed. 

" Few only there are with whom the past is still present 
by memory, but these few, when here they behold any 
resemblance of what they saw there, are touched with 
amazement, and can no longer contain themselves, though, 
for want of sufficient knowledge, they cannot understand 
what it is that so affects them." l 

The man who has no recent memories of the 
divine mysteries, or who has given way to the 
corruptions of earth, feels little or no respect for 
beauty when he beholds it. His passion is a merely 
sensual one. But, on the contrary, the perfectly 
initiated man, who has seen much in the heavenly 
vision, 

" when he beholds a countenance or form which is a 
copy of some heavenly beauty, or a body which reminds 
him of the original beauty, feels at first a shuddering thrill, 
. . . then, steadfastly contemplating the beautiful form, he 
reverences it as a god, and did he not fear to be looked 
upon as a madman, nothing would hinder his offering 
sacrifice to the beloved one." 

Socrates then sketches the effect of this passion 
upon one possessed by it. The friend, 

" gazing on the beauty of the beloved (totov 7ra«Sdg koAAos), 
and receiving from this the particles that proceed and flow 
from it, which are called desire (t/Aepos), the soul experi- 
ences a warmth and refreshment, which relieves its pain, 
and fills it with joy." 2 

1 Seep. 53. 2 Phccdrus, 251. 
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But when the two are separated, the soul is parched 
and frantic with pain. At least this is so until the 
memory of the beautiful one again gladdens it. And 
" these two pains, so counter and so keen," so disturb 
the soul that 

"in its frenzy it can neither rest by day, nor by night, 
but runs hither and thither in wistful search, seeking that 
which is beautiful (tw ex 0VTa T ° RaXXos)." 

When the beloved is found, the sight renews desire 
(ifitpov) in the soul, and again floods it with exquisite 
pleasure. 

"And therefore never does it willingly quit the beloved, 
and esteems none his equal ; but forgets mother, and 
brothers, and friends, and though its goods are wasting 
through neglect, it reckons that of no moment ; it scorns 
all observances and usages, in which it once took pride, 
and is ready to be as a slave if it may only be allowed the 
closest union with the object of its desires. For, over and 
above its veneration for the possessor of beauty, it has 
found that he is the only physician who can relieve it in its 
extreme agony. Now, this passion of the soul (jraflos)," 
Socrates concludes, " men call Eros, love.'' 

We see, then, that this antique friendship was, as 
Mr. Grote says, of a " totally different vein of senti- 
ment " to that " which prevails in modern times." l 

As we said before, it took the place of what we 
also call love, but consider now as existing only 
between persons of a different sex. 

The entire absorption of friend in friend, carried 

1 Plato, vol. iii. p. I. 
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to such a length as the neglect of all ordinary occu- 
pations, is a point often incidentally touched upon by 
the pre-Christian authors. 

To quote but two examples. How graphically 
Theocritus portrays the grief of Hercules for the lost 
Hylas, and his eager search ! 

"O'er the hills, as a ravenous lion, 
Who hears afar off the cry of the fawn, 
He rushes, filled with strong love for the boy ; 
Through tangled briars, through trackless wastes he flies ; 
He wanders in quest, over much country. 
Unflinching are lovers ! 1 Great toils he bears ; 
And for love, forgets even Jason's quest." 2 

Virgil, in his Second Eclogue, puts these words of 
self-reproach into the mouth of Corydon — 

" Lost am I, for I have let the south wind (blow) on my 
flowers, and wild boars go to my crystal springs. . . . 
What bound is set to love ? Ah, Corydon, Corydon, what 
frenzy has seized you ? Your vine, half pruned, hangs on 
its leafy elm." 

So far we have seen that in the doctrine of Plato, 
the enthusiasm of the soul for God is awakened 
by the reminiscence of eternal beauty, brought to the 
mind by the contemplation of some beautiful earthly 
form. Such beauty kindles Ifiepoe (desire) in the soul, 
and leads to a desire of fellowship and Koivwvia, even 
if such intercourse involve the surrender of all other 
friends, and of all earthly goods. The Beloved is the 
true and only Physician of the soul. 

1 Sxtr\oi 01 QiAcoi/res. ' Theocritus, Idyll xiii. 
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More than once in the Phcedrus Plato connects the 
idea of divinity with the beloved. 

" Each man,'' he says, " chooses his friend out of the 
ranks of beauty to suit his own taste ; and then, as though 
his choice were his god, he fashions and decks him like a 
statue, as though for the purpose of worship and for cele- 
bration of mysteries in his honour." 

Such passages are full of significant meaning, as 
we shall see in the following chapter. 

The worship of the beloved is like that respect paid 
by Christians to a sacred image ; it is a kind of 
relative dulia, which passes on from the visible to the 
invisible person represented. 

A beautiful youth is, according to the doctrine of 
the Phcedrus, the image of a god. 

" The followers of Zeus seek for one who in his soul 
resembles Zeus to be their friend ! Those who love, must 
continually gaze upon their patron god, and when they 
grasp him with their memory, they are inspired with his 
inspiration, and take from him their character and habits, 
so far as man may share such things with deity. And 
attributing these blessings to their beloved, they love him 
more dearly than ever." 

Thus the beloved is reverenced, loved, and wor- 
shipped, both as a reflection of the beauty of the 
gods, and as an incentive to the contemplation of 
the gods themselves. There is, however, a hindrance 
to attainment of what the friends desire. The soul 
was compared to two winged steeds and a charioteer. 
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One of the steeds is evil, one is good, and the 
charioteer has no easy task to guide them. 
The nobler animal loves — 

" honour with temperance and modesty. No touch of the 
whip is needed, for reason directs his progress. The evil 
horse is ' crooked, unwieldy, clumsy, with thick-set neck, 
short throat, flat face, black in colour, with grey, bloodshot 
eyes, inclined to stop its ears, and will scarce obey even 
when lash and goad are applied at one time.'' 

In other words, "perfect friendship cannot exist 
except between good men " — nisi in bonis amicitiam 
esse non posse} 

Every imperfection must therefore hinder the full 
development of friendship, and, since no man is with- 
out evil passions, there will be no progress without 
conflict. Pride, envy, irritability, self-seeking, dis- 
trust, and other evil monsters of the soul will have 
to be overcome. Passion and virtue strive for the 
mastery. Fearful is the struggle, doubtful its issue. 
Many a time has the driver to exert all his strength 
to check the evil steed, who "stoops his head and, 
with the bit between his teeth, drags them along 
incontinently." 

When, after such struggles often repeated, the 
unruly horse is subdued — 

" then, and only then, comes it to pass that the soul of the 
lover follows the beloved with reverence and awe; and 
the loved one, seeing him thus changed, admits him, in 
the course of time, to more familiar intercourse " (as to 

TrpouiuOai wotov fis 6/uXiav). 2 

1 Cicero, De Amiciiia, v. 18. " P/nzdrus, 255. 
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Constant companionship in the schools, gymnasia, 
and elsewhere, serves only to develop this mutual 
sympathy, and the beloved himself loves, though he 
knows it not. 

" When they are united he, too, enjoys the same respite 
from anguish as his friend, but when separated he longs for 
his friend, as he himself in turn is longed for, since in his 
breast he possesses love's reflection, love returned." 

This being so, the struggle between passion and 
virtue, between the driver and his unruly steed, is 
still from time to time renewed. The vicious horse of 
the beloved also makes common cause with the way- 
ward steed of his friend. The drivers are, however, 
assisted in resistance by the noble steeds, and by 
reason. 

"Should it appear, then, that the better part of their 
nature has succeeded in leading the friends to a life of 
discipline and philosophy, they live out their life here in 
bliss and harmony. They have gained self-mastery. They 
have conquered evil, and given free play to virtue. When 
death comes it finds them winged and buoyant, victors in 
one of the three truly Olympic combats ; the prize is theirs, 
than which no greater good can either human wisdom or 
the divine frenzy bestow on man. But if they have em- 
braced a lower and unphilosophic, though not dishonourable 
way of life, it may well happen that in moments when they 
are off their guard, the unruly steeds may gain an occasional 
victory. In that case, the friendship will necessarily be less 
perfect, for whatever dims virtue (and all loss of self- 
control does so) must mar friendship. ' At the end, with- 
out wings, indeed, but striving for them, they quit the body , 
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carrying off no slight reward for their passionate frenzy, for 
there is a divine law which hinders those who have once set 
foot in the heavenward road from ever falling into darkness 
beneath. In an eternal union they pass a glorious and 
happy existence ; and, when they recover their wings, they 
do so both at once, for their friendship's sake.' " 

On the other hand, the association with a friend 
who has no love will breed in the soul nothing but 
niggardliness ; this the vulgar may call virtue, but 
the gods detest and punish it. Such are "tossed 
about the earth, and beneath the earth, for nine 
thousand years, deprived of understanding." 

In the words of St. Paul we find the same 
teaching — 

" Si linguis hominum loquar et angelorum, ... si 
habuero prophetiam, et noverim mysteria omnia et omnem 
scientiam, et si habuero omnem fidem, . . . et si distribuero 
in cibos pauperum omnes facultates meas, et si tradidero 
corpus meum ita ut ardeam, charitatem autem non habuero, 
nihil mihi prodest." * 

1 i Cor. xiii. 1-3. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Plato's Ideal Friendship — The Anticipation. 

"Defuncti sunt omnes isti, non acceptis repromissionibus, sed a 
longe eas aspicientes, et salutantes, et confitentes quia peregrini et 
bospites sunt super terram." — Ep. ad Heb. xi. 13. 

In the Phcedrus it is the doctrine of reminiscence 
that enables the soul at the sight of earthly beauty 
to wing its way back to God. 

In the Symposion, Plato changes his theory. We 
hear nothing of reminiscence. Visible beauty does 
not recall the past ; it is the staircase up to God by 
the steps of generalization of the erotic impulse. 

The educative power of the contemplation of 
beautiful forms is dwelt upon by many writers of 
antiquity, 

" but what is peculiar to Plato is, that he treats this 
merely as an initial point to spring from, and soars at once 
into the region of abstractions, until he gets clear of all 
particulars and concomitants, leaving nothing except Beauty 
Absolute — to KaXov — to avTo-KaXov, the ' full sea of the 
beautiful.' " x 

1 Grote's Plato, vol. iii. p. 16. 
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We have now to consider some further details in 
the Platonic theory of friendship. 

I. Beauty of Form. — In Lysis, the "dialogue of 
investigation," where Plato introduces Socrates to a 
discussion on friendship, the boy Lysis himself is an 
example of this comeliness : " He stood in the midst 
of boys and youths with a chaplet on his head, un- 
matched in face and form. You would say he was 
not beautiful merely, but even of noble mien." 1 

Love is himself the fairest and youngest of the 
gods, "very young and very tender, so subtle and 
agile that he can entwine himself around, and 
penetrate the soul ; his diet is on flowers. Love 
and ugliness are ever at war." 2 

In itself there is, of course, no reason why beauty 
of form should be essential in friendship. But, for 
the particular theory which Plato is advocating, this 
personal comeliness is necessary. 

" It is only the embodiment of beauty acting, as it does, 
powerfully upon the most intellectual of our senses, which 
has sufficient force to kindle up the first act or stage of 
reminiscence in the mind, leading ultimately to the revival 
of the Idea of Beauty." 3 

This is the essential doctrine in Phcedrus. 

In the Symposion nothing but the sight of visible 
perfection of form here, can enable the imagination 
to picture the unseen loveliness of abstract Beauty. 
This idea is expressed by Faber in one of his hymns — 

1 Lysis, 206. " Symposion. 3 Grate's Plato, p. 14. 
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" How wonderful Creation is ! 
The work that Thou did'st bless : 
And, O, what then must Thou be like, 
Eternal Loveliness ! 

" O Majesty most beautiful ! 
Most Holy Trinity ! 
On Mary's throne we climb to get 
A far-off sight of Thee." 

Mary, as the fairest of merely human creatures, is, 
therefore, the poet suggests, the highest step in the 
stately ascent from the created to the uncreated 
Beauty. 

2. Intercozirse is another essential to the develop- 
ment of friendship. Socrates considers friendly 
association a condition for the imparting of in- 
struction. His disciples were his friends ; at least, 
his friends were chosen from among his disciples. 
Friendship aimed "at the joint performance of great 
exploits, or the joint prosecution of intellectual im- 
provement by continued colloquy." 1 

For this reason, a friend should not be one who is 
too young to share our thoughts and conversation. 
Friends should have the intention in forming their 
friendship "to pass their life together, and live in 
common." 2 

3. Union. — A man and his friend, according to 
Plato, make but one person, so intimate is the union 
effected by mutual love. 

A friend is not so much alter Ego — a second self, as 

1 Grote's Plato. 2 Symposion. 
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a part of one's self. Until the two meet one another, 
they are not whole, one half is wanting. This 
genders a vague unrest ; " each is looking for his 
counterpart." When they meet, they are each 
smitten with a wonderful friendship, and their mutual 
love and sympathy make them unwilling to be 
separated from each other for even the shortest space 
of time. These continue to live together throughout 
life, though they cannot say what exactly they wish 
for from each other. Their souls have an inexplicable 
longing, but — 

" if Vulcan could appear to them and ask, ' What is it, O 
men, that you wish ? Is it not to be so united as never at 
any moment to be apart from each other ? If so, I will 
melt you together, and mould you into one form so that of 
you twain there shall be but one ; and when death comes 
to you, finding you thus united, it shall never separate you, 
but even in Hades you shall be one soul, not two. Consider 
if this is what you wish.' Then, on hearing this, it is certain 
that they would not refuse, or have any other wish. Vulcan 
would have interpreted the thoughts of their hearts, and 
their strongest desire, namely the wish to be united and 
blended with one another, so as to make of two but one 
person." 1 

We must now very briefly touch on the aim and 
results of the Platonic friendship. 

i. The first aim of those who love should be to 
render one another more worthy. This object was 
to be effected, as we have seen, by " continued 
colloquy." 

1 Plato's Symposion. 
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" The friend pours into the soul of his friend whatever 
streams he may have drawn from Zeus . . . thereby making 
him resemble, as far as possible, the god he himself has 
followed." 1 

He strives by imitation on his own part, and by 
spurring on, and attuning the soul of his beloved, to 
guide him into the particular pursuit and character of 
that god who has been his own guide. 

Such is the aim of the zealous lover. " If he is 
successful, a veritable initiation (reXer?)), so to speak, 
falls to the lot of the beloved, an initiation beautiful 
and blessed. . . ." 

2. The next aim of friendship is to achieve some 
great exploit. " The love of Aristogeiton and 
Harmodius overthrew the power " of a tyrant. 2 

In Symposion, Phsedrus is represented in his speech 
as saying — 

" I can imagine no greater advantage than for a youth to 
have a virtuous friend, or for a friend than to form such an 
attachment. Noble birth, honours, riches, are good, but 
none of these can compare with love as a motive for good 
living; by good living I mean the fear of evil, and the 
desire of that which is noble. I do not hesitate to say that 
if a State, or an army, could be composed of none but 
friends, the one would be perfectly governed, and the other 
invincible ; fighting side by side, such friends, though 
numerically few, would, so to speak, carry all before them. 
For one would rather be seen by any one else than his 
friend when deserting his post, or throwing down his 
weapons. Rather, moreover, than escape himself and leave 
his beloved behind in danger, he would prefer to die any 
1 Phadnts. * Symjosion. 
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number of times. No coward is so cowardly that love 
cannot inspire him with valour. Most truly does Homer say 
that a god inspires the warrior with courage ; but it is yet 
more true that love makes men to be heroes." 

3. Self-sacrifice necessarily results from love. In 
the Symposion we are reminded that this is a feature 
found not only " among men, but even women have 
given up their life for those they love." Greece 
affords a notable example of this in Alcestis — 

" she alone being willing to die for her husband, and thus 
surpassing his parents in the affection with which love 
inspired her towards him, so as to make them appear, in 
comparison with her, strangers to their own offspring.'' 

Achilles is another instance of one who was willing 
to meet death rather than fail to avenge his friend, 
Patroclus. 

" He, indeed, chose not only to die for his friend, but to 
die on the dead body of his friend. Therefore the gods, 
filled with wonder and admiration, honoured him beyond 
all others, because he had so honoured the person who had 
loved him. Now, Achilles was the younger of the two, and 
the more beautiful. He was therefore the more esteemed 
by the gods ; for however much they prize the love of the 
friend for his beloved, they value still more the love of the 
beloved for his friend. On this account the gods rewarded 
Achilles, even more than Alcestis, by sending him to the 
Islands of the Blessed." 

The beautiful story of the love of Nisus and 
Euryalus, in Virgil's JEneid} tells the same tale of 
affection and self-sacrifice — 

1 Bk. ix. 
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" Euryalus, distinguished by beauty, in the flower of his 
youth ; Nisus, famed for his loving affection for the lad. 
Nisus, valiant in arms, the son of Hyrtacus, had ever by 
his side Euryalus ; there was not a fairer than he. The 
unshorn cheeks of the boy were just streaked with the down 
of early youth. One love did the two feel ; together they 
rushed to wars ; at night, too, together did they keep the 
gate." 

But one fatal day, while threading their way 
through a forest, they lose one another. Euryalus is 
captured by the enemy. Nisus, however, traces him 
and comes to his rescue, but too late ; seeing his 
beloved friend in danger of death, he could not 

" hide himself in the covert any more, or bear such dreadful 
agony. ' On me ! on me ! who am here, who did the 
deed, 1 on me turn your swords, ye Rutulians, for mine is all 
the fault ; nought could he dare to do. I call heaven above 
us to witness, and the conscious stars. His only fault was 
too great love for his unhappy friend.' So spake he ; but 
already the sword, driven with force, is thrust through his 
friend's side, and rends his beauteous breast. Euryalus 
falls and writhes in death, and the blood spurts o'er his 
fair limbs, and his neck, sinking down, reclines on his 
shoulders, even as when a bright flower cut down by the 
plough languishes, or when poppies droop their heads on 
the weary overburdened stem, if perchance they are too 
heavily watered by the rain. But Nisus rushes into the 
midst ; among them all he makes for Volscens alone ; on 
Volscens alone are his efforts bent. Around him the foes 

1 It will be remembered that Nisus, seeing his friend in the hands 
of the enemy, and threatened with death, twice hurled a spear at the 
foe, with fatal effect each time. This determined the fate of Euryalus, 
whose immediate death is demanded to atone for those thus slain. 
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collect; they close in fight; they thrust him back from 
every side. With no less zeal he presses on ; he whirls his 
flashing sword, until he has buried it full in the shouting 
Rutulian's throat, and in death he takes his enemy's life. 
Then he threw himself on his lifeless friend, pierced with 
many a wound, and there at last reposed in tranquil death. 
' O happy pair ! ' exclaims the poet, ' if aught my verse can 
do, your memory shall live for ever.' " 

Thus was anticipated the precept, " This is My 
commandment, That ye love one another. Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends." 1 

4. Love of the uncreated beauty is the last aim of 
friendship as taught by Plato. In his own words — 

"He should begin in youth to seek out beautiful forms; 
and at first, if he be rightly guided, to love one such form 
only, and in him who is his choice he should engender fair 
thoughts. And soon he will himself notice that the beauty 
he finds in one form is akin to the beauty that is in all 
others. And then, if he seek beauty of form in general, it 
would be foolish not to recognize that the beauty in every 
form is one and the same. And when once he has grasped 
this, he will become the lover of all beautiful forms, and 
put away, as a weakness to be despised, all that passion 
which ties him to one form alone. After this, he ought to 
look upon the beauty of the soul as more precious than that 
of the body . . . and by this he will pass on to beauty of 
noble actions, and of laws, and will recognize that this 
beauty is everywhere the same, . . . and still going forward 
he perceives the beauty of sciences, and his idea of beauty 
being developed, thus he will no longer, like a slave, be 

1 St. John xv. 12, 13. 
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enthralled with love of the beauty of one youth, or of one 
man, or of one action only. Casting himself on the ocean 
of beauty, he will create many fair and noble thoughts and 
ideas of philosophy, until his spirit, made strong and free 
by these sublime contemplations, perceives but one science 
of beauty everywhere." 1 

These are the upward steps — 

Atto hio% ktri Svo 

Kcu goto 8u£tv 

E71-1 Trdvra ra /caXa crw/iara. 2 

" The true order of approaching the things of love is to 
use the beauties of earth as steps along which to mount 
upward to that other beauty, rising from the love of one to 
the love of two, and from the love of two to the love of all 
fair forms, and from fair forms to fair deeds, and from fair 
deeds to fair thoughts, till from fair thoughts he reaches on 
to the Uncreated Loveliness, and at last knows what true 
beauty is." 3 

What is this teaching of Plato but an anticipation 
of the words of St. Paul, " The invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His 
Eternal Power and Godhead " ? 4 

The first step upward is the natural love of man 
for his fellow-man — his friend ; then he should go on 
to learn the secret of spiritual friendship with God. 
" Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural ; and afterward that which is 
spiritual." 5 

1 Symposion, 210. 2 Ibid. 3 Illingworth's Sermon. 

1 Rom. i. 20. s 1 Cor. xv. 46. 

H 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII. 

I. Dr. Westcott, in his essay on The Myths of Plato, 
writes : " Plato is an unconscious prophet of the gospel. 
The Life of Christ is, in form no less than in substance, the 
Divine reality, of which the Myths were an instructive fore- 
shadowing." * 

II. St. Augustine, in bk. vii. ch. xx. of his Confessions, 
writes : " But after then reading the books of the Platonists, 
wherein I was taught to seek for incorporeal truth, I beheld 
Thy ' invisible things, understood by those things which are 
made.' " 

And again, in bk. viii. ch. ii. — 

" Straightway I went to Simplicianus. To him I related the 
compass of my error (circuitas erroris met). But when I men- 
tioned that I had read certain books of the Platonists ... he 
congratulated me that I had not fallen in with the writings of 
other philosophers, full of fallacies ' and deceits after the rudi- 
ments of this world ; ' whereas, in those books, God and His 
Word are, by every means, suggested." 

III. Numenius, one of the Christian teachers in the 
School of Alexandria, asked, " What is Plato but Moses 
speaking in the Athenian tongue ? " 

IV. The Second Commandment made imitative art 
almost impossible to the Jews. We notice, however, that 
in the temple itself, representation of outward things was 
permitted, nay, even commanded ; e.g. the cherubin over 
the ark, etc., and the symbolic idea was very prominent. 
With the Greek it was quite different. Dr. Westcott writes — 

" Greek Art, if premature and perilous in regard to the com- 
plete spiritual training of man, witnessed to a part of the truth 

1 Religious Thought in the West. 
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affirmed in the record of Creation which is most commonly for- 
gotten. The form of man, the visible expression of what is 
essentially embodied under the conditions of lime, answers to the 
' image of God' in which he was tnade. So far the Greek was 
right in seeking for traits of Divinity in human beauty?- The 
source of error, from which flowed the stream of later corrup- 
tion, was that he regarded these as fixed and final. He failed— 
necessarily failed in the way of nature — to claim recognition for 
the fulness of the truth that man made in the image of God has 
to grow into His likeness ; that all that is noblest in form or 
present embodiment, is preparatory to something yet unseen and 
higher ; that Art in its greatest achievements must be prophetic, 
must not rest in a victory, but reveal that which is unattained." 

And again — 

"The lesson of consecration which had been kept in silent 
witness for long ages could be applied now that ' the Word had 
become Flesh.' By that fact a new meaning was given to the 
beauty which the Greek artist had felt for. . . " 2 

V. In Pere Gratry's Life we are told his method with 
souls, was 

'' a carrying out the fundamental rule of our great mystic writers, 
that we should lead souls from things without to those within, 
in order to raise them step by step to that which is greater : ab 
exterioribus ad interiora, ab interioribus ad superior a." 

VI. John Addington Symonds, the distinguished author 
of The Renaissance in Italy, etc., has told us how the 
accidental reading of the Phcedrus and Symposion of Plato 
influenced his life — 

" We were reading Plato's Apology in the Sixth Form (at 
Harrow). I bought Cary's Crib, and took it with me to London 
on an exeat in March. My hostess . . . treated me to a 

1 Italics are our own. 

* Religious Thought in the West, pp. 285, 286. Italics are our own. 
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comedy one evening at the Haymarket. . . . When we returned 
from the play I went to bed, and began to read my Cary's 
Plato. It so happened that I stumbled on the Phadrus. 
I read on and on till I reached the end. Then I began the 
Symfiosion, and the sun was shining on the shrubs outside the 
ground floor in which I slept before I shut the book up. I have 
related these insignificant details, because that was one of the 
most important nights in my life. Here in the Phadrus and 
Symftosion, in the Myth of the Soul, I discovered the revelation 
I had been waiting for, the consecration of a long-cherished 
idealism. It was just as though the voice of my own soul spoke 
to me through Plato. . . . Here was the poetry, the philosophy 
of my own enthusiasm, expressed with all the magic of unrivalled 
style. The study of Plato proved decisive of my future," etc. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Love for Jesus Christ— The Soul's 
Realization. 

" Multi prophetse et justi cupierunt videre quae vidistis, et non 
viderunt." — St. Matt. xiii. 17. 

The Hebrew people were prepared for the coming 
of the Messiah by types and shadows, by sacrifice 
and by ceremonial, and by the voice of prophets and 
teachers sent from God. 

To the Gentiles no such immediate grace was 
given. " Nevertheless He left not Himself without 
witness," since in the natural order He gave them 
" rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling " their 
" hearts with food and gladness." 1 God would raise 
up their understanding by these temporal signs of 
His Providence, to the contemplation of His own 
" Eternal Power and Godhead." 2 

His will was, as St. Paul said, that 

"they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
Him, though He be not far from every one of us : for in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being ; as certain of 
your own poets have said, For we are also His offspring." 

1 Acts xiv. 17. 2 Rom. i. 20. 
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It is true the Apostle rebuked their superstition in 
thinking the uncreated Godhead was " like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's device." 
The Gentile error lay in this — that they were too apt 
to rest in the figure, to regard the outward and visible 
as " fixed and final." They were slow to rise up 
from the created beauty of earthly things, to the 
uncreated and eternal Beauty of the Creator. 

Nor can we blame them. They were among the 
many who " felt after " an Incarnate God ; but no 
human eye was able to look forward and upward, and 
anticipate otherwise than dimly and mistakenly the 
eternal purpose of God in Christ Jesus. 

" Sir, we would see Jesus," was the request made 
to the Gentile disciple, Philip, by " certain Greeks," 
mentioned in the Gospel. 1 The old heathen world 
had to learn, as best it might, from the little 
opportunity offered ; lit " would see Jesus," but the 
appointed time had not come. 

Horsley, in his beautiful hymn on St. Joseph, 
writes — 

"What kings and prophets yearned to know, 
Straining their sightless eyes below, 

To thee shall be revealed ; 
Save Mary, thou the first hast heard, 
The news, ' Incarnate is the Word,' 

From Seraph's eye concealed." 

Surely, not only the Hebrew, but the Gentile world 
also, had its prophets and kings and wise men who 

1 St. John xii. 21. 
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desired to see the days of the Son of Man ? " Strain- 
ing their sightless eyes below," they could only so 
far forecast the years as to perceive that man himself 
is the noblest image and likeness of God. 

If they deified the whole man, his weakness as 
well as his glory and his virtue, who, again, shall 
blame them ? 

We maintain, then, that the Greek worship of 
the beautiful, and the ideal friendship sketched by 
such poets and prophets of the Gentile world as 
Homer, Plato, and Virgil, were a true Protevan- 
gelium ; that the Incarnation of the Word was more 
than a fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy and type ; that 
the coming of the Word — " the brightness of the glory 
of God, and the express Image of His Person " — was 
an answer to the cry of no one nation, but of "all 
nations of men on all the face of the earth." x 

In Jesus Christ, One was to be sent unto the world 
in the likeness of Man, Who, being without any im- 
perfection, could be wholly worshipped, and Who 
would satisfy all that the nations longed for ; One 
Who had Himself been prophesied of as "the Desire 
— the Chosen One (kXeKra) — of all nations." 2 

The Jews required a sign, and the Greeks sought 
wisdom. To those Greeks and Jews who had not 
understood their prophets, Christ, we know, was 
" foolishness " and a " stumbling-block." 3 But each 
in turn was satisfied when his eyes were opened. 
Then to " both Jews and Greeks, Christ " was revealed 
as " the power of God and the wisdom of God." 

1 Acts xvii. 26. 2 Hag. ii. 7. 3 1 Cor. i. 23. 
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If, as Browning wrote, " 'Tis not what a man does 
which exalts him, but what man would do ! " * then, 
we believe, that the Divine Charity of the Sacred 
Heart, accepted the Gentile preparation for His 
coming, as a real service done to Himself; and to 
the modern Pharisee, whose instinct for scenting out 
and condemning " sin " is as strong as that of any 
Pharisee of old, He still speaks His words of rebuke : 
" Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved 
much;" 2 or again, "Let her alone ; why trouble ye 
her ? She hath done what she could." 3 

We have, then, to trace in the love we should bear 
to the Christ, the realization of the Platonic ideal of 
friendship. The first point we notice is this — that 
it is to the Man, Christ Jesus, that love is to be 
given. 

The Son of Man ! Not the Son of the Jew, for 
in Him is neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free. Humanity was the common 
bond of all these, and the Saviour is, therefore, the 
Son of Man. 

St. Paul tells us more. He says, " There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, . . . there is neither male nor 
female." 4 

Of all nations He is the Chosen One, the Desire ; 
and as human nature is an aggregate of the manly 
and the womanly, so all humanity is perfectly 
summed up in Christ : He is the Son of Man. 

The completeness of humanity in the Second 

1 Saul xviii. 2 St. Luke vii. 47. 

3 St. Mark xiv. 6, 8. " Gal. iii. 28. 
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Adam was mysteriously figured in the first man. 
Delitzsch writes — 

"... The woman was created out of Adam, and it was 
only as a consequence thereof that Adam became the 
husband of the woman. What thus became independently 
existent in the woman had existed previously in Adam. 
We say it was in him, not it was his ; for a glance at Scrip- 
tural passages, such as Luke xx. 35, 1 Cor. vi. 13, which 
point to the abolition of the bodily distinction of sex in 
the future life, instructs us that, as the end is but the fulfil- 
ment of the beginning, Adam was externally sexless. But 
being externally sexless, the distinguishing of the sexes was 
effected by a separation of opposites, which up to that time 
had been united, not outwardly as pertaining to Adam, but 
inwardly in him; and the bodily distinctions of sex are 
only the external manifestation of the bodily organism 
transformed in conformity with that inward separation. 
The psychological importance of the distinguishing of the 
sexes is self-evident." 1 

This mystery of the wholeness of the first man, 
and the subsequent separation of woman from man, 
was the subject of such myths as that contained in 
Plato's Symposion? and of others, Rabbinical and 
Mussulman. Indeed, the belief that the first man 
combined the characteristics of either sex has been 
very commonly held. 

How far this mystery applies to the Second Adam 

1 System of Biblical Psychology, p. 123. See also his whole chapter 
on the Distinction of Sex, pp. 124-128, also Controversies dts Sexes 
Masculin et Fiminin, by Gratian de Drusac, 1538. 

! Aristophanes' speech. 
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we cannot tell, and reverence, perhaps, should restrain 
curiosity. The important point is to understand the 
absolute perfection of the humanity of the Son of 
Man. 

The courage, wisdom, strength, and truth which we 
associate with the character of man are balanced 
in Christ with the meekness, obedience, affection, and 
purity, which are par excellence the characteristics of 
woman. 

In the temptation — alone in the desert ; amid the 
fury of the angry crowd ; and in the calm majesty of 
the scene in the Praetorium, we may indeed accept 
the invitation, " Ecce Homo ! " In His tears beside 
the grave of one He loved ; in His tears over Jerusalem ; 
in His tenderness for the sick, the weary, and the 
oppressed, we have another side of that Divine life 
brought before us. 

Of every nation He is the Son, and of each sex 
the Pattern. 

" The Bible personifies both sides of human nature, the 
masculine and the feminine, in Christ, of whom St. Paul 
declares in the Epistle to the Galatians, ' In Him is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female ' — neither 
distinctly, for in Him both the manly and the womanly 
sides of character divinely meet. I say, therefore, that the 
Incarnation of God in Christ is the true defence against 
Virgin-worship." l 

This reference to " Virgin-worship " is not altogether 
unneeded, or due to Protestant prejudice. A certain 

1 Sermons, by F. W. Robertson, second series, p. 241. 
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class of Roman Catholic writers contrast the mercy 
of Mary with the justice of her Son. She is repre- 
sented as holding back His arm when He would blast 
the world with a bolt, and in the " Legend of Brother 
Leo " it is Mary who helps sinners up the ladder, 
and welcomes them into heaven, while the Saviour 
of the world apparently repulses them, and drives 
them back ! 

This, and much more of the same kind, is nothing 
but the utter forgetfulness of the truth that the love, 
mercy, and tenderness of the Son of Man are infinite, 
while the love of any creature, even of the All-Holy 
Mother of God, can be but finite. It is, therefore, the 
realization that the perfections of each sex are to be 
found in the Son of Man, that is the best antidote 
for any superstitious distortion of the love and vener- 
ation due to the Mother of God. 

The first point, then, in which the Greek anticipated 
the Incarnation, was in placing his fellow man before 
his imagination as an object of passionate love and 
friendship. 

It is most true that the Greek ideal fell infinitely 
short of its anti-type. In every man, until the coming 
of the Son of Man, there was imperfection. Plato 
taught this in the Myth of the soul ; there was an 
evil horse, as well as a noble one, striving for the 
mastery : but in Jesus Christ there dwelt " all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily." 

Hence, since the Incarnation there has come a 
change in friendship. The passionate love, which 
Plato so graphically describes, is no longer commonly 
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found between man and man. It exists in some 
degree between man and woman, but is itself for all 
eternity purified, and hallowed, and exalted, by being 
made the right and possession of the God-Man, 
Christ Jesus. To Him alone we may — nay, must — 
offer, not only a friendship such as we may offer to 
our fellow-men, but all the passionate tenderness and 
devotion of our love. He is "the One Mediator 
between God and man," because He alone is both 
God and Man. He, also, is the One Man worthy of 
man's supreme love, because, again, He is the Son 
of Man, uniting the human and Divine natures in 
the Eternal Person of the Word, and containing in 
Himself every noble attribute of the entire human 
race, male and female. 

To every man, the Man Christ Jesus puts the ques- 
tion, $(XeTc fit; " Lovest thou Me?" Against every 
man who will not answer with St. Peter, Si) jiviIxtkuq 
otl <pi\S> cte, " Thou knowest that I love Thee," 1 St. Paul 
hurls an anathema : " If any man love not (ou <j>i\il) 
the Lord Jesus, let him be Anathema Maran-atha." 2 

We lose much of the force of the words of Scripture 
when we read it in the English version only. Our 
Lord in His conversation with St. Peter uses not one 
word, but two, for "Lovest thou Me?" Twice He asks, 
'Aycrnqg /he; St. Peter answers with the word that 
implies a more personal, passionate affection, fiXw o-e. 
The third time, however, our Lord accepts St. Peter's 
word, and asks, ^uXtte jue ; 

Of these words, Archbishop Trench reminds us, 
1 St. John xxi. 17. 2 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
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(j>i\uv corresponds to the Latin word amare, which is 
far stronger than the word diligere, which is the 
equivalent of the Greek ayavav. 

Cicero writes to one friend of the affection in 
which he holds another : 1 " Ut scires ilium a me non 
diligi solum, verum etiam amari." So that, in fact, 
Cicero is saying, " I do not esteem the man merely, 
but I love him ; there is something of the passionate 
warmth of affection in the feeling with which I regard 
him." 2 

St. Paul, we notice, claims this passionate, sffec- 
tionate love, for Jesus Christ. 

Not only, then, are men to esteem the Man 
Christ, but they are to love Him. In this respect, 
their friendship for Him is the complete realization 
of the Platonic love, rather than the equivalent of 
that esteem, or somewhat frigid affection, which we 
now commonly associate with friendship. 

Of the Platonic friendship, as well as of the Jewish 
Law, our Lord would say, " I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil."* 

1 Ep. Fam. xiii. 47. 2 Trench, New Test. Synon., p. 47. 

3 St. Matt. v. 17. 



CHAPTER X. 

"pl-ledrus" and " symposion "— a gentile 
"Song of Songs." 

" The scattered truths which had wandered up and down the earth, 
and had, been in part adored, and in part held in unrighteousness, were 
now elected and called home, and as it were regenerated, and gathered 
into one blessed company, and glorified once more as the witnesses of 
the Eternal." — H. E. Manning. 

It now remains for us to trace in outline the fulfil- 
ment of the Ideal love of which Plato writes, in the 
intimate friendship of the elect soul with her Lord. 
In the Holy Scripture the " Song of Songs " is 
usually understood as a mystical Ode on the love 
of the soul for Christ, and of His love for the soul, 
and the Church. There is nothing " religious " in the 
Song itself. To the ordinary reader it is simply 
a poetic love-tale, like the Greek story of Daphnis 
and Chloe. If, as indeed we ought, we read into the 
inspired " Song of Songs " a spiritual sense, we may 
do the same with the uninspired PhcBdrus of Plato. 

Dr. Westcott calls the Parable of the Soul in 
Phcedrns, "one of the grandest" of Plato's Myths. 
He says — 
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" The Myths transcend the domain of pure reason, and 
their moral power springs out of their concrete form. They 
answer to Revelation, as an endeavour to enrich the store 
of human knowledge, and ... to the Gospel, as an 
endeavour to present, under the form of facts, the manifes- 
tations of Divine Wisdom." They are "an Hellenic 
Apocalypse ; the Life of Christ is in form no less than in 
substance the Divine reality, of which the Myths were an 
instructive foreshadowing." x 

The contemplation of beauty held, according to 
Plato, an important place in the education of the 
soul. 

Among the men of old who were types of Christ, 
David stands out first and foremost. But David is 
more than a type— he is the ancestor — of Jesus 
Christ, " the Son of David." 

The personal beauty of David is especially noted 
in Scripture. " Now he was ruddy, and withal of a 
beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to," and 
again, " He was but a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair 
countenance." 2 

In the marginal references given in some of our 
Bibles, we find that we are to compare this description 
of David, with what the "headings" of the fifth 
chapter of the Song of Solomon tell us to be " a 
description of Christ," the Son of David. 3 

No song of Anacreon, or of any Greek poet, 
portrays more affectionately than the Song of 
Solomon, the mystical beauty of the Beloved One — 

1 Religions Thought in the West, pp. 47, 48. 
' I Sam. xvi. 12 ; xvii. 42. 
3 St. Matt. xxii. 42. 
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" My beloved is white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thousand. 
His head is as the most fine gold, 
His locks are curled, and black as a raven. 
His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, 

washed with milk, and fitly set. 
His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers ; 
His lips like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh. 
His hands are as gold rings set with the beryl ; 
His belly is as bright ivory overlaid with sapphires. 
His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of 

fine gold : 
His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 
His mouth is most sweet ; 
Yea, He is altogether lovely. 
This is my beloved, and this is my friend. . . " 

This " description of Christ " may have been known 
to Anacreon, for some centuries later 1 we read in 
his "Ode to Bathyllus" a description that recalls 
the words of the Song. The poet calls Bathyllus rov 
krdlpov — the beloved one — the companion. His hair 
is like golden sunbeams blended with raven black 2 — 
the flava coma which the ancients so much admired. 

His cheeks are roseate 8 (poSu/ijv), with soft bloom 

1 Song of Solomon, about loth century B.C. ; Anacreon, about 6th 
century B.C. 

2 Anrapas K6fj.as iroiriGov, 
Tct juep tEvSodev, fj.e\aivas, 
Ta 5' 4s &Kpov, TiKittxras. 
3 This rose colour is frequently mentioned by Anacreon and other 
poets. In Ode pa, he writes, "Aurora, indeed, is rosy-fingered 
(p'o$o$<£ktv\os), and the Nymphs are rosy-armed (^oSoTrjjx^es), and 
Aphrodite is called rosy-complexioned {(ioS6xpovs)." In Idyll XV. of 
Theocritus, Adonis is spoken of as i {>o$6iraxvs (the rosy-armed). 
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upon them like the apple. His eyes are at once 
stern and enticing — deriving the former glance from 
Mars, and the latter from Venus. His lips the poet 
cannot describe — all he can say is " let them be 
soft and full of persuasion ; " his neck is like ivory 
{e\t(j>a.vTivoQ TpaxvXog). Indeed, no beauty can the 
poet find but that of the Sun-God, which could 
represent the fairness of Bathyllus. 

The prophet Zechariah, 1 speaking of the Messiah, 
exclaims, " How great is His Beauty ! " and David 
himself, in the Psalms, speaks of Christ as "fairer 
than the children of men," while Isaiah unfolds the 
supreme beatitude of the soul in the Beatific Vision 
under the promise, " Thine eyes shall see the King 
in His Beauty : they shall behold the land that is 
very far off." 2 

" Through Contemplation's optics I have seen 
Him Who is ' fairer than the sons of men ; ' 
The source of good, the light archetypal, 
Beauty in the original. 

' The fairest of ten thousand,' He, 

Proportion all and harmony ; 

All mortal beauty's but a ray 

Of His bright ever-shining day ; 

A little, feeble, twinkling star, 
Which, now the sun's in place, must disappear : — 
There is but One that's good, there is but One that's fair. 

" To Thee, Thou only Fair, my soul aspires 
With holy breathings, languishing desires. 

1 Zech. ix. 17. 2 Isa. xxxiii. 17. 

I 
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To Thee m' inamoured panting heart does move, 
By efforts of ecstatic love. 

How do Thy glorious streams of light 

Refresh my intellectual sight ! 

Tho' broken, and strain'd through a screen 

Of envious flesh that stands between ! 

When shall m' imprison'd soul be free, 
That she Thy native uncorrected light may see, 
And gaze upon Thy beatific face to all eternity ? " ' 

Our Lord, then, fulfilled in His own beauty all that 
the ancients had pictured as desirable in order to 
fire enthusiasm, and lead to friendship. To see Him, 
however, was not enough ; association was needful. 

The Philosophers of old were accustomed to gather 
around them a band of disciples, and, by continued 
colloquy, aim at the formation of a school of thought, 
which should influence at once the lives of those who 
belonged to it, and those whom they in turn might 
teach. 

Our Divine Lord followed this well-established 
method of teaching. To the twelve Apostles He 
said, " Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain." 2 His desire 
was that all men should be His disciples. Not for 
the Apostles alone had He come ; not for them alone 
did He pray: "Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on Me through 
their word." 3 

1 Francis Quarles, 1620 A.D. 
* St. John xv. 16. s St. John xvii. 20. 
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When the place of Judas had to be filled up, the 
first condition was that his successor should have 
known Jesus Christ in the flesh and have been a 
disciple. 

" Wherefore of these men which have companied with us 
all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
us . . . must one be ordained to be a witness of His 
Resurrection." l 

St. Thomas Aquinas says that love is not usually a 
sudden growth, but the result of contemplation of the 
beloved — 



" Omnis autem passio cum quodam impetu inclinat 
suam objectum ; passio autem amoris habet, quod non sub 

ovftntnr &art r\a* nil nil im n epi/iiiom inenflofirtn ,-.r. 1 



in 
1 non subito 
exoritur, sed per aliquam assiduam inspectionem rei 
amatas." 2 



For, as St. Augustine saith, 3 " Non enim diligitur 
nisi cognitum." Wherefore St. Thomas says, " Visio 
corporalis est principium amoris sensitivi." 4 Now, 
this corporal vision was perhaps essential before 
Pentecost, since the love of the unseen ascended 
Christ is only " shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost ; " and the Holy Ghost was not then given. 

Before His Ascension our Divine Lord had formed 
to Himself a Church, which was to be His Mystical 
Body. He Himself was, in His glorified Body, to be 
the Head of His Church. The head is " over all the 
body," so Christ ascended up far above all heavens, 
that He might be the Head over all the Mystical 

1 Acts i. 21. z Summa Theo. ii.-ii., xxvii. 2. 

3 In 10 De Trin. cap. I et 2. • Summa, i.-ii., xxvii. 2. 
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Body in heaven, in purgatory, and on earth. There 
is but " One Body," and, consequently, but One Head. 
The Body is the Body of Christ, and none but Christ 
can be the Head of His own Body. 

The Head and the Body are inseparately united — 
Christ and His Church. Individual members may 
be cut off from union with the Head through loss of 
spiritual life ; but never can the Church for one 
instant be parted from Him who is her Head. 

Now, Christ, when on earth, "went about doing 
good" — healing the sick, raising the dead, preaching 
the gospel, rebuking those who needed reproof, and 
comforting the weary and heavy-laden. By the very 
limitations imposed upon Him by the reality of His 
human nature, the natural body of Christ could be 
but in one place at one time. Hence, as He willed 
to teach all nations, it was expedient His visible 
Presence should be withdrawn. His Mystical Body 
was " to go into all the world." 

By His Church, therefore, Jesus Christ has never 
ceased to go about doing good. By her He still heals 
the spiritual sickness of the soul, and even at times 
the diseases of the body. By her He still speaks, 
and, in the liturgical year, renews for each successive 
generation the whole of His earthly life. 

Through His Mystical Body (and in her still more 
really by His Sacramental Presence in the Adorable 
Mystery of the Eucharist) He fulfils His promise : 
" Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." 1 

1 St. Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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On our way through life He is with us ; He draws 
near, though it maybe in " another form ; " and often 
our eyes are holden, and we do not know Him. But 
by His Holy Word He speaks to us; He opens our 
understanding, that we may understand the Scrip- 
tures, and our hearts burn within us. Then in the 
Sacramental Communion He reveals His Presence, 
and He is known to us in the "breaking of bread." 

We know Him now by faith ; and the more we 
know Him, the more we love Him. " Whom, having 
not seen, ye love," 1 was the Apostolic description of 
the heart's devotion of those who were at the first 
called of God " unto the fellowship of His Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord." 2 

The Incarnation has made God known to us, and 
enabled us, without difficulty, to pay Him the love 
which is His due. 

Some there are who are ever aiming consciously at 
improvement. 

True spirituality will, of course, tend to conform 
the soul to God, but rooting out vice and planting 
virtue is a weary way of going to the Father. There 
is a new and living Way, the way of love and worship, 
and of union with Jesus Christ. His invitation is : 
" Come unto Me," " Abide in Me." The soul must 
turn in love and worship to Him, must delight in 
His Presence, and must hold converse with Him, if, 
without weariness, it would grow to be like Him. 

In other words, we must realize our relationship to 
our Divine Lord. This relationship is not that of a 
1 I St. Pet. i. 8. * I Cor. i. 9. 
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slave to a master, but of that of friend to friend. " I 
call you not servants, but friends." 

Our Lord immediately added : " All things that I 
have heard of My Father I have made known to 
you." He revealed to us all His inner life, in order 
that, as far as possible, there might be no reserve. 
He ended by giving us Himself in the Mystery of the 
Eucharist, and by offering Himself wholly for us on 
the Cross. Verily, He accepted the maxim, " Kotvd 
to twv fiXcov." But He seeks a return of this love 
from us. We must have nothing of our own in 
which He is not offered a share. If He calls us to 
the most familiar intercourse with the invitation, 
" Follow thou Me," we must respond, and press Him 
to " abide with us." Soul and body we must belong 
to Him, our Friend. Our thoughts must be His, and 
all we have must be at His service. Nay, more, our 
whole heart's love is pledged in such an intimacy. 
"My son, give Me thy heart." Our life is not our 
own ; it is His, and His Life is ours. 

Seneca, addressing Lucilius, said — 

" I would pour forth all I know into your soul, and I 
delight to learn anything, so that I can teach it to you. I 
should care nothing for knowledge, however profound and 
useful, if I had to keep it to myself. There is nothing 
worth having unless we have a friend to share in it." 1 

This our Lord also felt. 
It has been well said — 

" L'enseignement ne derive pas seulement de la sympa- 
1 Ep. vi. 
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thie, il doit encore a la sympathie ses moyens d' action, son 
succes, son efficacite". On instruit les autres parce qu'on 
les aime, et on ne les instruit qu'en les aimant. Socrate se 
donnait pour l'amant de ceux qu'il voulait instruire ; quand 
il ne songeait qu'a recruter des disciples, il disait qu'il 
donnait la chasse aux beaux jeunes gens." * 

" Platon qui ddfinit I'enseignement ' une generation selon 
l'esprit ' ajoute qu'il faut a fame, pour exercer sa fecondite, 
l'excitant de la beautd En d'autres terrnes on n'engendre 
que par amour." 2 

Socrates has been described as " a passionate lover 
of his disciples," but our Divine Master has a still 
more absolute right to the title, for, having loved 
His own, He loved them unto the end, and gave His 
Life for them. 

Now, if we apply Plato's description of the love 
of friends to the love of the soul for Christ, we find 
we have in his Pkcedrus and Symposion a Gentile 
"Song of Songs." This may account for the fact 
that these dialogues have been so highly valued by 
the Fathers of the Christian Church. 

In the Song of Songs we have the soul under 
the figure of a bride. Christ is the Bridegroom. In 
Pkcedrus and Symposion there is, in a certain sense, 
a truer figure of our relationship to Jesus Christ. 

He Himself fixed the kind of intimacy He desired 
when He said, " I call . . . you friends." We can 
see, perhaps, the reason for this. 

" Reciprocity of affection is the chief characteristic of 
love ; and, as in all natural reciprocity, so, too, here — the 

1 Dugas, L'amitii antique, p. 53. 2 Ibid., 54. 
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more distinct are the elements the closer is their union. 
And in ordinary cases and for ordinary men, therefore, the 
love of friend is closer than the love of brother." * 

This relationship was the one our Lord Himself 
called men to — the relationship of friend with friend 
foretold by Plato, rather than the relationship of 
bridegroom and bride spoken of in the Old Testament 
Song of Songs. 

It is unnecessary to develop the other points in 
which the results of friendship, as sketched by Plato, 
find their fulfilment in love to our Lord. 

i. The whole aim of the Christian is to become 
Christlike, or, in other words, " perfect." 2 

2. Our Lord calls us into friendship that we may 
achieve together the great work of our own salvation. 
Together with Him we can do all things, for His 
grace is sufficient to supply all the strength we need. 
He that is Mighty has done " great things " for our 
soul, that we in turn may do much for Him. His 
Will is, that we bring forth much fruit. 

3. If we are faithful we must sacrifice ourself, 
soul and body. We must take up our cross, if we 
would follow Him. Jesus Christ has offered Himself 
wholly for us. He has — to borrow Virgil's story — 
come to our rescue when death threatened us. To 
save our life He has given up His Life. He dies, and 
in dying embraces the dead world ; but, unlike Nisus, 
who in death embraced his beloved friend, the touch 

1 Illingworth, Sermons preached in a College Chapel. 

2 See pp. 92-97. 
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of Jesus Christ is victorious over death, and thus by 
union with His Cross and Passion we die with Him, 
and are buried with Him, but only that " through the 
grave and gate of death we may pass to our joyful 
resurrection." 

4. And lastly, the love of the Sacred Humanity 
lifts us up to the knowledge of the Divine Beauty 
Itself, and in Jesus Christ we ascend by a new and 
living Way up to the throne of the Very and Eternal 
God. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X. 

The Twelfth Idyll of Theocritus illustrates the pain caused 
by the absence of the Beloved (p. 83). The author has not 
attempted a literal translation. 

AITH2, THE BELOVED. 

Idyll XII. 

" Exprimitur in eo tenerrimus amoris affectus in puerum quendam, 
qui post trium dierum absentiam in amatoris amplexus redierat." 

Dr. Kiessling. 

" And hast thou come, dear youth, after three days 
Of absence ? Ah ! how long those days to me ! 
And hast thou come at last, my own belov'd ? 
With longing men grow old in one short day. 
But I for thee have waited thrice that time. 
The Spring is gladder than the winter's frost. 
Thou art my Spring — thy coming gladdens me. 
The apple than the sloe is sweeter far ; 
The fleece upon the ewe is soft and thick, 
Excelling thus the fleece of the young lamb ; 
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The song of Nightingales in liquid notes 

More tuneful is than all the feather'd choir ; 

The maiden the thrice wedded wife excels : 

As each of these exceeds the other, so 

Thy coming doth outweigh all else to me. 

Oh, I have longed for thee, as one doth yearn 

Upon the burning desert sand for shade ! 

Ah, would that on us twain the Loves might breathe ! 

So might our love be sung by men unborn — • 

' Lo, these were friends united, of one soul ; 

' The one is called " the lover," ' in the tongue 

Spoken at Amycla, while " Beloved " 2 

Is the name in Thessaly bestowed 

Upon the younger of the two who love. 

The equal yoke of friendship thus they bore ; 

Ah, in those days of yore were men of gold ; 

The lover loved, and was in turn belov'd ! ' 

O father Cronos ! O immortal gods ! 

Would this might be ! Oh, fain I would it might 

Thus hap', that after many ages past, 

These tidings one might bring to Acheron, 

That stream from whence none ever can return— 

' Thy love, and his love, who was thy beloved, 

Is sung by men, but more than all by youths.' 

" Howbeit, this, and such things must I leave 
To gods immortal dwelling in the skies ; 
But when thy beauty, my beloved, I praise, 
No sign of falsehood decks me with disgrace. 3 
Thy absence pained me, but thy coming brings 
A double joy — thyself and grief assuag'd, 
And fills my cup with pleasure to the brim. 
Ye Megareans — skilful with the oar — 
Dwell happily, since you such honour pay 
To Diodes, — true lover of the young, — 
About whose tomb, in early bloom of Spring, 

1 ElffTrpr/Aos. * 'A'/'tcw. 
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The striplings gather, kissing for a prize. 

And he who can most deftly press his lips 

To other lips, and thus more sweetly kiss, 

Back to his mother hastes, crown'd with fresh flowers — 

Oh, happy, happy he who acts as judge ! 

" Full oft, I trow, he pours an earnest prayer 
To bright-eyed Ganymede, that his lips 
May as the Lydian touchstone be, wherewith 
They test the gold, lest base be reckon'd true." 

In the Incarnation, as we have said, this passionate 
friendship of man for man had its antitype. Like the 
Passover, it was a type; and, like the sacrifice of the 
Paschal Lamb, it has been fulfilled, not destroyed. 

The Jew may everywhere in his exile keep with maimed 
rites the commemoration of the great deliverance from 
Egypt, but he cannot offer sacrifice out of Jerusalem, and 
Jerusalem is " trodden down of the Gentiles.' 7 This is 
divinely ordered. " Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us." The type, therefore, must cease. It is not destroyed 
for Christians, but fulfilled in the Eucharist. 

Man may, and should " love his brother whom he hath 
seen," but it seems, except in Jesus Christ, he can find no 
man whom he can love with the passionate devotion we read 
of in antiquity. May it not be that there is but One Son 
of Man whom men can love in this way, even as there is 
but One who has dared to ask the love of all ? Only One 
Man who has ever lived has ventured such a petition to 
men of all ages and nations, and He could alone win such 
love who is God as well as Man. 

There is, of course, no express prohibition of passionate, 
fervent friendship, between man and man, nor anything in 
such an affection that would necessarily interfere with the 
supreme love for Jesus Christ. The hindrance to such 
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friendships seems to come from a kind of inability to form 
them, rather than from any other cause. There are, doubt- 
less, exceptions to this, as to all rules. God has not for- 
bidden, but, on the contrary, enforced the love of one 
another upon us since the Incarnation; and if friendship 
has less of love in it now than formerly, it is not from any 
verbal restrictions placed upon our hearts by God, but 
from other, though it may be providentially overruled, 
causes. 

" Yet was I sore adread, 
Lest, having Him, I might have nought beside." ' 

Lacordaire, the great French Dominican preacher, has 
very beautifully expressed this in one of his Conferences. 

" God requires more than our minds : He requires our hearts ; 
He requires affection. And what affection, great God ? A 
love which is the fulness of human love, and before which all 
history of love is as nothing. And that you may judge of what 
a prodigy this is, let us examine closely the difficulty which we 
ourselves find in exciting love during our lives. 

" Hardly has the flower of sentiment germinated within us 
before we seek in the companions of our youth sympathies 
which seize upon our hearts, and draw them forth from their 
dear and lonely solitude. Thence, in the history of all generous 
lives come those youthful times, those early remembrances 
which none other will ever efface, and which, even in extreme 
old age, leave in our souls a perfume of the past. Yet notwith- 
standing the strength of these young ties, the simple course of 
time suspends their progress ; our eyes, in growing stronger, 
become less sensible to the beauties of our age, something no 
longer of childhood delivers us from that first charm, which 
perhaps none will ever equal, but which no longer suffices for 
us. Affection cools into grave and virile confidence, and our 
soul, having mounted a step upon the cycle of life, needs a new 
attraction, which, in filling it, brings it into subjection." 
1 M. F. Thompson, The Hound of Heaven . 
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This is the love of a man for his wife, which soon loses 
its early infatuation. 



" Henceforth ... we rest in an attachment more calm, more 
serene, still possessing its charms, but which no longer merits 
to be compared to the ardour of that passion which I have just 
called by its proper name — love. 

" But it is nevertheless true that, although pursuing love all 
our lives, we never obtain it save in an imperfect manner, and 
which wounds our hearts. And even had we obtained it during 
life, what would remain of it to us after death ? I know that 
fond prayers may follow us beyond this world, that our names 
may still be pronounced in pious remembrance : but soon 
heaven and earth will have advanced another step ; then comes 
oblivion ; silence dwells upon us ; the ethereal breeze of love 
passes over our tomb no more. It is gone — it is gone for ever ; 
and such is the history of man in regard to love. 

" I am wrong, gentlemen : there is a Man whose tomb is 
guarded by love ; there is a Man whose sepulchre is not only 
glorious, as a prophet declared, but whose sepulchre is loved. 
There is a Man whose ashes, after eighteen centuries, have not 
grown cold ; who daily lives again in the thoughts of an innu- 
merable multitude of men ; who is visited in His cradle by 
shepherds and by kings, who vie with each other in bringing to 
Him gold and frankincense and myrrh. There is a Man whose 
steps are unweariedly retrodden by a large portion of mankind, 
and who, although no longer present, is followed by that throng 
in all the scenes of His bygone pilgrimage, upon the knees of 
His mother, by the borders of the lakes, to the tops of the 
mountains, in the byways of the valleys, under the shade of the 
olive-trees, in the still solitude of the deserts. There is a Man, 
dead and buried, whose sleep and whose awaking have ever 
eager watchers, whose every word still vibrates and produces 
more than love, produces virtues fructifying in love. There is 
a Man who, eighteen centuries ago, was nailed to a gibbet, and 
whom millions of adorers daily detach from this throne of His 
suffering, and kneeling before Him, prostrating themselves as 
low as they can without shame, there, upon the earth, they kiss 
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His bleeding feet with unspeakable ardour. There is a Man 
who was scourged, killed, crucified, whom an ineffable passion 
raises from death and infamy, and exalts to the glory of love 
unfailing which finds in Him peace, honour, joy, and even 
ecstasy. There is a Man pursued in His sufferings and in His 
tomb by undying hatred, and who, demanding apostles and 
martyrs from all posterity, finds apostles and martyrs in all 
generations. There is a Man, in fine, and One only, who has 
founded His love upon earth, and that Man is Thyself, O Jesus ! 
Who hast been pleased to baptize me, to anoint me, to con- 
secrate me in Thy love, and whose Name alone now opens my 
very heart, and draws from it those accents which overpower 
me and raise me above myself. 

" But among great men who are loved ? Among warriors ? Is 
it Alexander ? Caesar ? Charlemagne ? Among sages ? Aris- 
totle or Plato ? Who is loved among great men ? Who ? 
Name me even one ; name me a single man who has died and 
left love upon his tomb. Mahomet is venerated by Mussul- 
mans ; he is not loved. No feeling of love has ever touched 
the heart of a Mussulman repeating his maxim : ' God is god, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.' One Man alone has gathered 
from all ages a love which never fails ; Jesus Christ is the 
sovereign lord of hearts as He is of minds." J 

1 Pere Lacordaire, O.P., The Foundation of the Reign of Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER XL 

Platonic Love Illustrated from Writings 
of Saints. 

" I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." — St. Matt. v. 17. 

We have seen that the Divine Master accepted the 
Gentile rather than the Jewish idea of the kind of 
intimacy to which He would invite the souls of men. 

It is not necessary to do more than illustrate from 
Christian sources how the anticipation, as sketched 
by Plato, has been fulfilled. But inasmuch as the 
perfect friendship described by Plato was compara- 
tively rare, even in antiquity, so its full realization 
here on earth is the privilege of saintly souls rather 
than of the ordinary Christian. 

We have seen how in Jesus Christ was realized 
that perfection of beauty which was considered 
essential in the Platonic theory. The chief character- 
istics of the formation of friendship were touched 
upon in Chapter VII. The writings of almost any 
of the Christian Saints or Ascetic Theologians pro- 
vide us with abundant material for illustration of 
these features. A few examples from the writings 
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of St. Bernard and St. John of the Cross will suffice 
for our purpose. 

Bossuet said of St. John of the Cross, that his 
writings "possess the same authority in Mystical 
Theology that the writings of St. Thomas and the 
Fathers possess in Dogmatic Theology." 1 

The Breviarium Romanum says, " His writings on 
Mystical Theology are full of heavenly wisdom ; " 
and in the Bull of his Canonization Benedict XIII. 
declared that, " Like St. Theresa, he was divinely 
taught to explain in his writings the secrets of 
Mystical Theology." 

The first peculiarity in the Platonic love is its 
passionate warmth. It is a kind of divine madness, 
or frenzy. 2 St. John of the Cross, in one of his 
poems, speaks thus of the effect of Divine love : — 

" I stood enraptured 
In ecstasy, beside myself, 
And in my every sense no sense remained. 
My spirit was endowed 
With understanding, understanding nought, 
All science transcending." 

And again — 

" He that is on fire with love 
Divinely touched of God, 
Receives a taste so new 
That all his own is gone. 
Like one who of a fever ill 
Disdains the food before him, 

1 Instruct, sur les itats tToraison, liv. i. No. 12. 

2 Vide -p. 81. 
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And longs for that I know not, 

Which may happily be found. 

For when once the will 

Has been touched by God 

It never can be satisfied 

Except in God alone. 

And because His beauty 

Is such that faith alone can see it, 

It tastes it in I know not what, 

Which may happily be found." 1 

Our own English poet, Richard Crashaw, writes : — 

" Lord, when the sense of Thy sweet grace 
Sends up my soul to seek Thy face, 
Thy blessed eyes breed such desire, 
I die in Love's delicious fire. 

O Love, I am thy sacrifice ; 

Be still triumphant, blessed eyes ; 

Still shine on me, fair suns, that I 

May still behold, though still I die." 

To the " natural man " this love is foolishness, 
madness — for he "receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned." 2 

The soul, indeed, has not, as far as we know, 
"reminiscence" in the sense in which Plato 3 uses 
the word ; it has, however, sometimes a reminiscence 
of another kind, when it has been unfaithful in any 
degree, and recalls its " past happiness and sweetness 
in God." " By the waters of Babylon we sat down 
and wept, when we remembered thee, O Zion." i 

1 Complete Works, vol. ii. pp. 406, 412. ! 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

3 Page 81. * Ps. cxxxvii. 1. 

K 
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The prodigal, "when he came to himself," remem- 
bered his father's house, and said, " I will arise, and 
go unto my father." St. Peter, after the denial of his 
Friend, remembered the words of Jesus, and " when 
he thought thereon he wept." 

3. When the lover and the beloved are separated, 
great is the pain. Plato writes of such a soul, that 
" in its frenzy it can neither rest by day nor by 
night, but runs hither and thither in wistful search." x 

" Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks, so 
longeth my soul after Thee, O God." 2 

" I will rise now, and go about the city in the streets, 
and in the broad ways I will seek Him whom my soul 
loveth ; I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find 
my Beloved, that ye tell Him that I am sick for love." 3 

St. John of the Cross says — 

" The soul rises by night, in the purifying darkness, in 
affections of the will. As a lioness or a bear robbed of its 
whelps, whom it cannot find, seeks them anxiously and 
earnestly, so does the wounded soul seek after God ; being 
in darkness, it feels His absence, and is dying of love. This 
is that impatient love which no man can endure long 
without obtaining his wish or dying. It is like that of 
Rachel, who said, ' Give me children, or I shall die.' " 4 

And again — 

" The soul, enamoured of the Word, the Son of God, the 
Bridegroom, desiring to be united with Him in the clear 
and substantial vision, sets before Him the anxieties of its 

1 Phizdrus ; see p. 83. 2 Ps. xlii. 1. 

3 Song of Songs iii. 2. ' Vol. i. 414. 
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love, complaining of His absence. And this the more 
so, because, now pierced and wounded with love, for which 
it had abandoned all things, even itself, it has still to endure 
His absence. . . ." l 

St. Bernard writes — 

" When the beloved person is present, love is in its vigour, 
when absent, it languishes. This languor is a weariness 
and grief caused by impatience of desire, which is necessarily 
very violent, in one that loves much, when the object of 
love is withdrawn." 2 

When the search for the absent one is rewarded, 
the soul, according to Plato — 

" never quits the side of its beloved if it can help it, nor 
holds any one of more account than the beloved, and 
though its substance be wasting by neglect, it regards that 
as nothing, ... for it has found (in the beloved) the sole 
physician of its pains." This love is returned by the beloved, 
so that " when they are together he also enjoys the same 
respite from his anguish that his friend does; and when 
they are parted he yearns for him, as he himself is yearned 
for, since he holds in his bosom love's reflected image, love 
returned." 

Some words of St. John of the Cross furnish the 
parallel required ; he represents the soul complaining 
thus to Jesus Christ — 

"As Thou art the cause of its (the soul's) pain in the 
affliction of love, be Thou also the cause of its health ; so 
the heart, wounded by the pain of Thy absence, shall be 
healed in the delight and glory of Thy sweet presence." 3 

1 Vol. ii. 13. 8 On the Love of God, p. 121. 

3 Vol. ii. 4S. 
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Stanza X. of his Dialogue between the soul and 
Christ, expresses the same thought. 

"Quench Thou my troubles, 
For none else can do so ; 
And let my eyes behold Thee 
Who art their light, 
And it is for Thee alone I would use them." 

This desire of dwelling "together in unity" is 
mentioned several times in the Symposion. 

" Such a nature is prone to love and ready to return love, 
always embracing that which is akin to him. And when 
one of them finds his other half, . . . the pair are lost in 
an amazement of love and friendship and intimacy, and one 
would not be out of the other's sight, even for a moment ; 
they would pass their whole life together." 

St. John of the Cross says — 

" We may form some conception of this desire of union 
of the soul with the beloved from the love of David and 
Jonathan, whose ' soul was knit with the soul of David.' 
If the love of one man for another can be thus strong, so as 
to knit two souls together, what must that love of God be 
which can knit the soul of man to God the Bridegroom ? " 1 

A characteristic of this strong love between friends, 
mentioned already in the quotation from Phcedrus, is 
the neglect by the soul of all else for love's sake. 
" Though its substance be wasting from neglect it 
regards that as nothing." 2 The same is noted by 
1 Vol. ii. 166. 2 See p. 83. 
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St. Bernard in reference to the soul's love for Christ. 
He exclaims — 

" O violent, burning, impetuous love, which considers 
nothing but itself, despises all else, and finds itself all- 
sufficient ! It confounds order, cares nought for custom, 
ignores measure, triumphing in itself over all rules of fitness, 
reason, decorum, prudence, and judgment." l 

We saw in the Phcedrus that the Beloved is likened 
to an " Holy Image," the sight of which raises the 
mind to the person it represents. So St. John of the 
Cross says — • 

" Those Images, which our Holy Mother the Church sets 
before us . . . cannot fail to be profitable, because the 
recollection of them is always connected with love of what 
they represent And when the memory makes use of 
these images, (in calling to mind the sight of the Beloved,) 
they will always help it on towards the Divine union, if 
they permit the soul to fly upward from the image to the 
reality. . . ." 2 

In the Symposion the very closest union is spoken 
of as that which friends desire : " to be so united as 
never at any moment to be apart — to be melted 
together and moulded into one form." 3 This union 
is a union of souls. It is the result of constant and 
loving communion, and imitation the one of the 
other. 

St. John of the Cross writes — • 

1 On the Love of God, p. 144. 
2 Vol. i. 239. 3 See p. 92. 
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" Love produces such a resemblance by the transformation 
of those who mutually love that one may be said to be the 
other, and both but one. The reason is, that in the union 
and transformation of love, one gives himself up to the 
other as his possession, and each resigns, abandons, and 
exchanges himself for the other, and both become but one 
in the transformation wrought by love. This is the mean- 
ing of St. Paul when he said : ' I live, now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.' We may therefore say that ... his life and 
the life of Christ were one by the union of love. This will 
be perfect in Heaven in the Divine life of all those who shall 
merit the Beatific Vision." 1 

Nor, according to St. Bernard, is this union with 
God a strange, or too bold, desire of the soul of man, 
for the soul was made in the image and likeness of 
God. 

" The greatness of this character she (the soul) has not 
lost by sin, though she has lost its rectitude. She has still 
a capacity for the infinite. Filled as she is with vices, bound 
round with sin as with nets, seduced by pleasure, in banish- 
ment, shut up in her body as in a prison, sunk in the mud 
of her impurities, borne down with cares, absorbed with 
earthly thoughts, smitten with fears, oppressed by sorrows, 
misled by error, gnawed by weariness, full of suspicion, a 
stranger in the land of her enemies, she is still, I say, though 
so desperate and so damned, able to find in herself not only 
the hope of pardon and pity, but that which justifies her in 
daring to aspire to the celestial union of the Word, to the 
contraction of a most intimate alliance with God, and to 
the bearing of the blessed yoke of love with the King of 
angels." 2 

1 Vol. ii. 65. 2 On the Loz'e of God, p. 145. 
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Once more — 

"What can there be more delightful than this con- 
formity" of the soul to the Beloved, "which boldly 
approaches the Word in her own person, attaches herself 
firmly to Him, interrogates and consults Him familiarly 
about all things ; the capacity of her understanding being 
the only measure of the hardihood of her desires? This 
is ... a real embrace, for the complete union of their 
wills makes one spirit of them." 1 

Thus do these great lovers of Jesus Christ write of 
what Plato dimly foretold. 

In both the Phcedi-iis and the Symposion there is 
a struggle in the soul between good and evil. In 
this we doubtless have a recognition of the fact 
that man is a fallen being. There is no union with 
God — no fellowship with His Son, that can be 
achieved without conflict. St. Paul speaks of this 
struggle in several of his Epistles. "When I would 
do good, evil is present with me." 

In the Phadrus this rebellion of the passions, this 
war between the animal, sensitive soul, and the 
reason, is typified by the evil horse. 2 This "con- 
cupiscence in the affections" is an effect of the 
fall of man. 3 If the unruly passions are not curbed 
by faith and by reason (assisted by grace), the 
whole soul is dragged downwards, and the man 
becomes carnal, instead of rational and spiritual. 
St. John of the Cross, therefore, accepts Plato's type, 
and urges that the flesh must be restrained because 
it impedes the spirit — 

1 On the Love of God, p. 148. 2 See p. 80. 3 See p. 44. 
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" As the flesh is a bridle to the spirit, so, when the 
graces of the flesh overflow into the spirit, the flesh draws 
back and restrains the swift steed of the spirit 1 and checks 
its course ; ' for the corruptible body is a load upon the 
soul, the earthly habitation presseth down the mind that 
museth upon many things.' 2 He, therefore, who shall 
trust too much the bodily senses will never become a very 
spiritual man. . . . We cannot become spiritual unless the 
bodily senses are restrained." 

St. John seems here to teach that " spiritual sweet- 
ness " (sensible delight) is, after all, a danger and 
an alliance with flesh, so that such may hinder rather 
than help the spirit ; for he continues — 

" // is a state of things wholly different from this, when 
the spirit overflows into the senses, for there may be great 
spirituality in this, as in the case of St. Paul, whose deep 
sense of the sufferings of Christ overflowed into his body, 
so that he said, ' I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus.' " 

Again he writes^ — 

" As to the sin of Luxury, beginners fall into many 
imperfections, which may be called Spiritual Luxury, not 
that it is so in fact, but because it is felt and experienced 
sometimes in the flesh, owing to frailty, when the soul is 
the recipient of spiritual communications. For very often, 
in the midst of their spiritual exercises, and when they 
cannot help themselves, the impure motions of sensuality 

1 Vol. ii. 240. Mr. Lewis in his translation, renders this passage — ■ 
" When the graces of the latter" (i.e. spirit) "overflow into the former" 
(ihe flesh) " the flesh draws in," etc. This seems unmeaning, and to 
contradict the passage next quoted. 

■ Wisd. ix. 15. 
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are felt." He then says that these emotions sometimes, 
though but rarely, proceed " from sensible sweetness in 
spiritual things. . . . And so in these beginnings, when 
the soul has made some progress, the sensitive part, being 
still imperfect, when spiritual delight flows into the soul, 
mingles occasionally of its own therewith." x 

Now, this is exactly the teaching of Plato in his 
"Myth of the Soul" in the Phcedrus. The soul 
has made some progress, but the sight of the 
Beautiful floods the whole soul with sensible sweet- 
ness. Reason and the obedient horse practise self- 
control ; " but the other, plunging and neighing and 
dragging, again obliges them " to fresh effort for the 
mastery. Not until this evil horse is broken in, and 
subdued, " does it happen that the soul of the lover 
follows his beloved with reverence and awe." 

So St. John of the Cross teaches — 

" The more the desires are restrained, subdued, and 
disabled . . . the more space does this (divine) love find 
for itself in the soul. . . . This takes place during the 
dark purgation in a wonderful way, for God has so weaned 
the faculties, and they are now so recollected in Him, 
that they are unable to take their own pleasure in anything 
whatever." 2 

And again — 

"When the soul enters into the obscure night, these 
affections are ruled by reason ; that night strengthens and 
purifies the affection which is according to God, and 
removes, destroys, or mortifies the other." 3 

1 Vol. i. 335. 2 Hid., 406. 3 Ibid., 338. 
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This conquest is described by Plato as a victory : 
"They have in one of the three truly Olympic 
combats attained the prize." 1 So it is in the 
Christian conflict with the passions — 

" I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord." 2 
" Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Henceforth the friend follows the Beloved "with 
reverence' and awe," and the Beloved admits him 
" to more familiar intercourse." 3 

Even so St. John of the Cross speaks of the 
purified soul in its communion with God — 

" In the next place, the soul learns to commune with 
God with more reverence and gentleness ; and this is 
always necessary while it converses with the Most High. 
Now, in its prosperous days of sweetness and consolation 
the soul was less observant of reverence, for the favours, 
of which it was then the object, rendered the appetite 
somewhat bold with God, and less reverential than it 
should have been. Thus it was with Moses, when he 
heard the voice of God ; for, carried away with the delight 
he felt, he ventured, without further consideration, to draw 
near, till God commanded him to stop, saying, ' Come not 
nigh hither ; put off the shoes from thy feet.' This teaches 
us how reverently and discreetly, in spiritual detachment, 
we are to converse with God." 4 

1 Phadrus, 2efi. * Rom. vii. 23. 

3 Seep. 86. ' Vol. i. 361. 
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The final union in eternity Plato speaks of as " a 
bright and blessed life " in which the lover and the 
Beloved are united. And "of that region beyond 
the sky no earthly bard has ever yet sung, or ever 
will sing, in worthy strains." x 

To His friends, the Divine Lover said — 

" I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
Myself ; that where I am, there ye may be also." 2 

Then comes the full initiation into the Mysteries 
of Love — the initiation (rtXerr)) 3 understood among 
the "perfect" (iv rolg teXh'oc), who in a mystery (lv 
fivarnpib)) have learned the hidden wisdom (rrjv 

alTOK.i.KpVflfliVr\v). 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 

entered into the heart of man, the things which God 

hath prepared for them that love Him." 

1 Phadrus, 247. 2 St. John xiv. 3. 

1 See 1 Cor. ii. 6-9. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive 
Way of the Soul. 

We have seen, then, that the ideal love sought after 
and taught by Plato can have for the Christian soul 
no other realization than in the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

That He should claim such a love from all men, 
and obtain from countless souls what He asks, is a 
proof of His Divinity. No other man has ever 
claimed the love of all men, much less won it. 

Jesus Christ during nineteen centuries has been 
loved — passionately loved. For Him " the noble 
army of martyrs" have not only given their love, 
but their life. 

The soul that would be rooted and grounded in 
this love for Jesus Christ must begin by the con- 
templation of His Human Beauty — the created 
loveliness of the Divine. This is the first step. The 
soul walks almost by sight, although it is the eye of 
faith which gazes upon the beauty of the Incarnate 
Word. Of this stage in the soul's journey St. 
Bernard speaks thus : — 
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" There is a merely human love for God : the love of the 
heart for the Humanity of Jesus Christ. We may believe 
it was to attract this love that God, who is invisible, 
became man, and as man dwelt on earth, to enable carnal 
men to love Him carnally, and so to draw them on. To 
love our Lord Jesus Christ with all the heart is to love His 
sacred Body, His Humanity, better than our own, than all 
the world, than anything we love in it. But, though such 
affection be a gift, and a great gift of the Holy Ghost, there 
is a higher love than this by far ; for Jesus Christ has been 
made to us wisdom, justice, sanctification, and redemption, 
and to love Him as such is better than to love the earthly 
life of Jesus, and to weep with sympathy over His sufferings, 
though this be well; for thereby the life of the flesh is 
overcome, and the world despised and vanquished. The 
human love for Jesus is as the overshadowing of Mary 
when the glory of the Holy Ghost came down upon her. 
It is impossible to love the Manhood of our Lord without 
the Holy Ghost; yet it is rather for those who are still 
imperfect, as the Apostle says, 'We have known Christ 
according to the flesh, but now we know Him so no 
longer,' for that is a carnal affection compared with the 
love of the Word, Wisdom ; the Word, Justice ; the Word, 
Truth ; the Word, Holiness, Piety, Virtue, and all His 
other perfections. No speciousness of the devil, or of heresy, 
can make such love falter from the smallest teaching of the 
Church. This is the love of God with all the soul. And 
if to this be joined such strength, such power from the 
Holy Ghost, that neither torments, nor the fear of death, 
nor death itself, can make us fail in justice, then we love 
God with all our strength, and this is spiritual love, the 
entire being loving without measure, filled with the Holy 
Ghost." 
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The perfection of the Divine Love can only be 
realized in heaven, when the soul, after her journey, 
sees Jesus Christ " face to face." But if, on earth, 
absolute perfection is not possible, yet there is a 
relative perfectness to which we can attain, and it is 
on the way that leads to it that we must now fix our 
attention. Let us see, in the first place, how God 
arms and equips the Christian who has to travel 
along the way of life. 

In Holy Baptism God places the soul upon the 
Way of Life. It is then that He not only cleanses 
the soul from the stain of original sin, but enriches 
it with sanctifying grace. This grace is no mere 
ornament ; it is rather a new life added to the 
natural life of the soul, by which it becomes a super- 
natural being. 

This grace is spoken of in the gospel as a " wedding 
garment." All who are called to " the marriage 
supper of the Lamb " must be clothed with it. None 
can be without it, since it is freely given to all, 
except by their own wilful rejection of it. It can 
never be lost without an act of the will. God 
has, moreover, placed within the reach of the soul 
numerous helps by the use of which this wedding 
garment may be kept spotless, or if stained, may 
be purified and made clean again, and if unhappily 
lost, may be recovered. 

The soul has, as we have seen already, 1 certain 
faculties in the natural order — intelligence, memory, 
and will. In the supernatural order, God also 

1 Chapter IV. 
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bestows certain special faculties. He adds to 
sanctifying grace the Theological virtues of Faith, 
Hope, and Love, and the Cardinal virtues of Justice, 
Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude. These He 
infuses into the soul at the same time as sanctifying 
grace, and these virtues grow together with grace. 

Wisdom " teacheth temperance and prudence, 
justice and fortitude, which are such things as men 
can have nothing more profitable in their life." x St. 
Thomas tells us that — 

" effects ought to be proportioned to their cause. All the 
intellectual and moral virtues which are called ' acquired ' 
{i.e. those which we can acquire by our natural faculties 
through repeated acts), proceed from natural principles 
which pre-exist in us. In addition to these natural principles 
God bestows on us the Theological virtues, which lead us 
to our supernatural end. Whence it follows that God must 
produce in us also habits which answer proportionately 
to these virtues, and which are to the Theological virtues 
what the natural principles are to the moral and intellectual 
virtues." 3 

So that the infused Theological virtues put man 
en rapport with his supernatural end. The infused 
moral virtues put him en rapport with the means 
which lead him to the end. 

But this is not all. In order that these virtues 
(Theological and Cardinal) may result in supernatural 
action, God Himself assists the soul by actual grace. 
Thus it happens that the soul, divinely illuminated 
and aroused, although left perfectly free, is able to 

1 Wisd. viii. 7- 2 Summa Theo., i.-ii. q. 63. 
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exercise the infused virtues and make them at one 
time bear fruit in supernatural acts of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, which have immediate reference to 
God ; or, at another time in supernatural acts of 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and Justice, which 
are related directly to our neighbour. 

Thus the soul is helped on its way. It happens 
not infrequently, however, that the further the soul ad- 
vances, the greater are the difficulties and hindrances 
it encounters. To meet this familiar experience of the 
spiritual life, the soul must ever increase its super- 
natural endeavour after holiness. 

This it cannot do without Divine help. This 
assistance is given to it in the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

" The Seven Gifts are seven habits or dispositions, 
implanted in the soul, permanently abiding in it, and 
giving activity to the will, enabling it to elicit, or to call 
forth, certain spiritual acts. The effect, then, of these 
Seven Gifts is to elicit the operations of grace." 1 

Thus the gift of Wisdom elicits acts of faith, and 
so strengthens faith ; Fortitude elicits acts of hope ; 
Piety, acts of charity. 

" The Seven Gifts, then, are seven powers or seven 
springs of action, whereby faith, hope, and charity are 
called into activity, and are also directed in their action." 1 

"... Fire is always in the flint, but it does not appear 
until by a stroke we elicit it j in like manner, the sancti- 
fying grace of the Holy Ghost is always in the soul that 

1 H. E. Manning, Internal Mission of Holy Ghost, pp. 172, 173. 
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grows up united with God, but it is not always in activity 
unless it is brought into activity or elicited by the Seven 
Gifts." 1 

St. Thomas Aquinas treats of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in eight articles, and in scholastic lan- 
guage explains the Gifts, and shows their necessity. 2 

When, then, the soul has to perform a supernatural 
though not heroic action, she finds within herself, 
in addition to sanctifying grace, (1) the Theological 
Virtue, or Cardinal Virtue, by which this act should 
be produced ; (2) actual grace, or the motion of the 
Holy Spirit to enlighten and strengthen her to exercise 
this virtue. 

When the soul has to perform an action not only 
supernatural but heroic, she finds in herself (1) the Gift 
of the Holy Ghost in habitu, which inclines the powers 
of the soul to obey the Divine motions of the Holy 
Spirit ; (2) the Gift of the Holy Spirit in actu, or a 
strong actual grace, which not only enlightens but 
urges her to perform the heroic act. 

" In via Dei, non progredi, regredi est," is a maxim 
of spiritual writers. The via aniwuz is therefore an 
ascension, a climbing of the Eternal Hills. In this 
ascent there are three stages, which are known as 
the Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive; and they 
who are toiling on these upward paths are first the 
Beginners, then the Progressive, and lastly the 
Perfect. 

In the first ascent the soul is occupied with the 

1 H. E. Manning, Internal Mission of Holy Ghost, pp. 172, 173. 
- Summa Theo., i.-ii. q. 68, 1-8. 

L 
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avoidance of mortal sin, and the cutting off of un- 
controlled motions of appetite — the subdual of con- 
cupiscence — Deformata studet reformare. 

In the next ascent the soul embraces the example, 
the beauty, and the attraction of Jesus Christ. She 
enters into the closer friendship with the Beloved, 
which leads her, above all things, to desire to please 
Him, and to become like Him. " Whom He did 
foreknow He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of His Son." x This is Reformata con- 
formare. 

In the last ascent the soul, purified of its faults, 
having control over its passions, decked with Chris- 
tian virtues, and made like to the Beloved, lives as a 
stranger and pilgrim on earth, having its conversation 
in heaven. It is united with God so closely that it 
may say, "I live, yet now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me." 

The Charity of Christ is the bond of union ; the 
Will of God is the will also of the soul. She abandons 
herself to God alone. It is the life of Christ in the 
soul, producing the manifold fruit of the Spirit — 
Conformata transformare. 

In the magnificent language of the Great Apostle 
of Jesus Christ — 

" We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 2 

According to the teaching of the Saints, then, they 
1 Rom. viii. 29. 2 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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who strive to " die to sin " are in the Purgative Way, 
and they who are engaged in the imitation and 
enjoying the friendship of Jesus Christ, are in the 
Illuminative Way ; while they who act always from 
a motive of Divine Love, who are entirely "led by 
the Spirit of God " in all the interior movements of 
their soul, who are, in fact, of one life with God, who 
abide in the Vine and bear the fruit of the Spirit — 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, and the rest 
— are in the Unitive Way. 

The Church in her Liturgical year places these 
three degrees before the souls of men. During 
Advent the Purgative Way is the note of her teach- 
ing : " The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, prepare 
ye the way of the Lord " — Repentance. 

From Christmas to Pentecost her eyes are never 
taken off her Divine Master, her Friend, her Re- 
deemer, and her God — Imitation. 

From the Feast of the Holy Trinity and onwards 
the Church enters within the veil with her Lord, and 
is, as it were, absorbed in the Unitive Way, the life 
that is " hid with Christ in God " — Union. 

But man is a compound being, partly material, 
partly spiritual ; God has therefore dealt with man 
according to his nature, and has provided in the 
grace that came by Jesus Christ a Sacramental 
System to aid the whole man in his ascent towards 
God. 

The Sacramental System is wonderfully designed 
by God to correspond with our natural life. 

It was chiefly of this plan for the sanctification of 
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man, that our Lord spoke when He said, " I am come 
that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly." 

The intellectual and the sensual life, needed no 
development. We have only to remember that the 
picture of the heathen world drawn by St. Paul in 
his Epistles, is drawn without the least exaggeration. 
The classical and historical writers of the age, have 
left for us an even darker witness to the corruption 
that was in the world. 

Neither was it the life of the rational soul that our 
Lord came to amplify. Side by side with intense 
moral corruption, there existed already a brilliant 
civilization in the Greek and Roman world. Greece 
had her great Philosophers, and Rome her Imperial 
Rulers. The wisdom of this world and the beauty of 
art went hand in hand with the perfection of govern- 
ment and the development of political economy. 

At the time of the Incarnation the whole known 
civilized world lay in tranquil prosperity protected by 
" the immense majesty of the Roman peace." J 

There were, however, some things which had 
escaped the grasp of the wisest Philosophers and the 
greatest Rulers, and were unthought of by the bulk 
of the people. Society needed a certain knowledge 
of God, as Creator, Ruler, Judge, and Rewarder of 
men ; and also the knowledge of the destiny of man. 
Men perished intellectually and morally because they 
knew not that the soul is made to know, love, and 

1 Pliny, Natural History, xxvii. 1. " Immensa Romans pacis 
majestata,'' etc. 
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serve God here and hereafter, and that it is capable 
of a spiritual, divine life. 

To such a world came the Divine Teacher, poor, 
unlearned as men reckoned learning, unknown ; He 
came and announced His object : " I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly." 

Here we have one of the purposes of the In- 
carnation — " that they might have life." 

One of the first consequences of the fall was the 
sense of lost friendship with God, and the realization 
of servitude and of life forfeited. " In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." This 
was symbolically expressed in many ways, and very 
forcibly in the law of sacrifice. Man was to witness 
in action to the supreme dominion of God over his 
whole being — spiritual and material. Man himself 
had been formed out of the dust of the ground, and 
had received by the breath of God an immortal soul. 
This twofold region of life made up his being, and 
his being had in future to be wholly offered to the 
Creator. His life was forfeit. To emphasize this he 
had in figure continually to symbolize this oblation 
of himself — his soul and body. 

At one time in the fruits of the earth, at another 
in the life of the brutes, he was to represent by 
sacrifice the surrender of himself to God. 

The brute animal shared with him the two regions 
of life — the body and the sensitive soul. The brute 
became, therefore, the most fitting picture in sacrifice, 
of man's own surrender to the Divine dominion. In 
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the sacrifice of " bulls and of goats," and of the lamb 
of the flock, man presented to God the type of his 
own twofold being, the material and the spiritual ; 
but the whole value of the sacrifice lay in man's 
realization that what he did in outward symbolic 
action, he must also do inwardly by his will. 

When, therefore, Cain's sacrifice was rejected, it 
was because it did not represent the obedience of 
Cain. The offerer in his sacrifice professed to offer his 
will, his body, his soul, to God, but he did not do so ; 
the outward sacrifice was therefore deprived of all 
value, and became a lie. 

" The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering ; 
but unto Cain and his offering he had not respect. And 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. And the 
Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted ? And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door." 1 

Sin is nothing else than the withdrawal by man of 
the surrender of his will to God. 

When our Lord came into the world, He at once 
became the One Sacrifice. He, the Eternal Word, 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, of one Divine 
Substance with the Father, took to Himself a human 
body and a human soul. God and man were united 
in Him in a way unthought of before. When, then, 
He came into the world, and especially when He 
offered His life upon the Cross, there was a perfect, 

1 Gen. iv. 4. 
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unique, and altogether exceptional "atonement." 
Not only did he represent humanity, but He became 
the source whence came life to the new and redeemed 
race, as Adam was the origin whence death came to 
the old sin-stained world. By natural birth in Adam 
" all die ; " by supernatural birth in Christ, " all are 
made alive." 

In Adam " all died," in the sense that when he 
sinned all humanity was " in Adam." 

In the Second Adam all are made alive, since "all 
died " in Him upon the cross, and rose again in Him 
from the dead. But this new life comes not like the 
old death, by cai'nal generation, but by spiritual 
birth. The Font is the womb in which the Holy 
Ghost begets the children of God. 

But even the sacrifice of the Second Adam is made 
unavailing to the individual man who pleads it 
without making it represent his own offered life. To 
avail him anything, the man who pleads the Sacrifice 
of the Cross must himself bear his own cross, and 
himself be crucified with Christ. That is to say, in 
other words, man must be on one or other of the 
degrees of ascent to God that are called Purgative, 
Illuminative, and Unitive. If he is in none of 
these degrees of union with God, then he must be 
"cut off like a branch" from the true Vine. This 
can only be effected by mortal sin. By mortal sin 
man is separated from God ; and the separation, if 
not undone in this life, must be eternal, for it cannot 
be undone by the incomplete, but only by the com- 
plete man. 
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The soul apart from the body is not man. What 
man has done, soul and body united, is a human act, 
and one human act cannot be undone except by 
another. When once the soul and body are parted, 
the body is incapable of action, and the soul without 
the body cannot perform a human act. 

To unite man with Jesus Christ, and to aid man to 
" abide in " Christ — to abide in the Vine — is there- 
fore the idea of the Sacramental System. By it the 
union betwixt Christ and the soul is begun ; by it, 
the union is restored when broken by mortal sin ; 
by it, the bonds of union are ever strengthened. 

In the next chapter we shall consider the analogy 
between nature and grace ; the wonderful provision 
of God in the Sacraments for dealing with man 
according to his nature, which is twofold — spiritual 
and material, soul and body. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Soul and Grace, or the Sacramental 
System. 

" Hoc opus nostrse salutis 
Ordo depoposcerat ; 
Multiformis proditoris 
Ars ut artem falleret, 
Et medelam ferret inde, 
Hostis unde lKserat." 

Claud Mamert. 

The word " sacrament " has been used in very 
different senses. St. Thomas quotes St. Augustine's 
definition of Sacrament, "the sign of a sacred thing" 
— omne signum rei sacrce sit sacramentum. 

" ' Sacrament ' is used," says Bishop Harold Browne, " to 
express (i) anything sacred, hence (2) a sacred deposit, a 
pledge, and (3) most commonly an oath, especially the 
military oath. The commoner use of the word is either 
for a sacred rite in general, an outward sign of some hidden 
reality, or else, for certain particular, more exalted rites of 
the gospel and the Church. It has, in short, a more 
extended and a more restricted use." 1 

The Sacramental System is particularly adapted 

1 On the Articles, p. 576. The Easterns call the Sacraments 
MuuT^pm, " Mysteries. " See p. 4. 
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to man's nature, which consists, or is a compound, of 
the outward, visible body, and the inward, spiritual 
soul. 

In the union of the soul and body, and the manner 
of that union, we have, moreover, a kind of type of 
sacramental action. While the body and soul are 
united, their union is so intimate that the one acts 
upon the other. We know, for example, that passions 
which have their seat in the soul, or mind — such as 
anger, and pride — very frequently stamp their impress 
on the features of the bodily countenance. 

On the other hand, the excesses of the body are 
able not only to weaken and destroy the material 
frame, but have power to degrade and ruin the 
spiritual immaterial faculties — the will, the reason, 
and the affections. So closely are the visible and 
invisible united in man, that injury done to the one, 
not infrequently wounds the other. The outward 
act flows from the inward impulse, so that it mani- 
fests the " hidden man of the heart." 

Once again, the external influences by which we 
are surrounded help in the formation of character. 
The home we live in, the friendships we form, our 
wealth or poverty, the very scenery around us, are 
all important means by which we become what we 
are. 

In this way the body is a ^^a^'-sacrament ; it is 
an outward and visible sign, " informed " by an 
inward and spiritual soul. Environment is also quasi- 
sacramental in its power to act upon our inner being. 
We may say, in a certain wide sense of the word, 
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that our life, in the natural order, is one vast Sacra- 
mental System. St. Thomas writes, " Est autem 
homini connaturale ut per sensibilia perveniat in cog- 
nitionem intelligibilium ; " and again, it is natural to 
men, " per nota ad ignota pervenire." 1 

Man at his first creation was raised by God to a 
supernatural state. He needed no Sacraments, 
although he needed grace. 

The first sin was the taking of a visible sign — the 
fruit — in defiance of God's command, " Thou shalt 
not." This disobedient use of the outward sign not 
only brought the punishment of sickness, decay, and 
death into the material region of man's being ; it 
brought also strife and discord, and spiritual death, 
into that immaterial part of his nature — the soul. 
But it did more, for man by sinning subjected him- 
self, through his affections, to corporeal things. The 
material forbidden fruit, taken by the first man with 
deliberate choice of the will, became a kind of sacra- 
ment of death to the soul as well as to the body. 

God ordained that man's restoration should be, in 
a manner, analogous to his fall. " The tree " symbol- 
ized not only the actual tree of the Cross, but it 
foreshadowed the whole scheme of Redemption. To 
undo the disobedient taking of the outward sign, 
man had to learn in humility and obedience to use 
the outward means of grace, if he would regain an 
inward and spiritual life. 

1 It is connatural to man to reach the knowledge of intelligible things 
through things sensible, to arrive at the unknown through things he 
has knowledge of. Summa, pars iii. q. 60, 4. 
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" God his Maker, sorely grieving 

That the first-made Adam fell. 
When he ate the fruit of sorrow, 

Whose reward was death and hell, 
Noted then this wood, the ruin 

Of the ancient wood to quell. 

" For the work of our salvation 
Needs must have his order so, 
And the multiform deceiver's 

Art, by art would overthrow, 
And from thence would bring the med'cine, 
Whence the insult of the foe." 

St. Thomas says — 

" Sacraments are needful to our salvation for three 
reasons : (1) The condition of human nature, whose pro- 
perty it is to lead us by corporeal and sensible things to 
things spiritual and intelligible. It pertains to Divine 
Providence to provide for all things suitably to their con- 
dition ; therefore, the Divine Wisdom fitly bestows on man 
helps towards salvation, under certain corporeal and sensible 
signs, which are called Sacraments. (2) The second reason 
follows from the condition of man, who by sinning subjected 
himself by his affection to corporeal things. There should 
the remedy be applied to man where the disease is. It 
was, therefore, fitting that God, by certain corporeal signs, 
should apply the spiritual medicine to man ; for if he 
offered man merely spiritual things, the soul given up to 
corporeal things could not receive them. (3) The third 
reason arises from the nature of the action of man, which 
is chiefly concerned with corporeal things. In the Sacra- 
ments he has healthful, corporeal things offered for his 
use. Thus by Sacraments man is educated according to 
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his nature, by sensible things; he is humbled, knowing 
himself subject to things corporeal, and dependent upon 
them for assistance ; he is, moreover, preserved from the 
superstitious use of externals by the right use of Sacra- 
ments." 1 

Almost all the ordinances of the Jewish Church 
typified pardon and restoration (though they did not 
themselves bestow them) as coming through outward 
channels. The Incarnation of the Eternal Son of 
God fulfilled perfectly all these types and shadows. 
Jesus Christ is the fulness of grace, the source of all 
sanctity, the Word " made flesh." He is thus the 
great Sacrament, or " mystery of godliness." He is 
the source of life, as Adam is the source of death. 
" As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive." 2 

God, if we may use the expression, materialized 
Himself in Jesus Christ. Christ, in His visible 
Presence, was but thirty-three years on earth. During 
that time He formed for Himself His Mystical Body 
the Church, and after His Ascension breathed into 
it, on Whitsunday, the Breath of life. He had already 
ordained that certain covenanted means of grace 
should, according to the law of man's nature and the 
law of His own Incarnation, continue His Incarnate 
life " always, even to the end of the world." The 
types and shadows, the "beggarly elements" of 
Jewish ceremonial, were abolished in His own Person, 

1 Summa, pars iii. q. 61, I. " Ibi autem debet medicinale reme- 
dium homini adhiberi ubi patitur morbum, 

2 I Cor. xv. 22. 
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and, in their place for all time, He ordained that 
(although His visible Presence was withdrawn) His 
Mystical Body, the Church, should convey the realities 
of His grace through outward and visible media to the 
souls of men. 

Grace is now embodied in material signs ; it comes 
through them, even as grace and truth "came by 
Jesus Christ." In Christ the Divine and human 
natures are united in the person of the Eternal Word. 

St. Augustine says, " Accedit verbum ad elementum, 
et fit sacramentum." 1 The Divine Master is still 
Emmanuel, " God with us." By His Divine Nature 
He had been in the world from its creation. The 
promise, " Lo, I am with you always," was the promise 
of a Presence after the law of His Incarnation — a 
Presence connected with corporeal signs, by which 
He might impart all inward and spiritual grace. 
Not, of course, that grace is tied to, or limited by, 
Sacraments. They are the covenanted channels of 
grace, of new birth, of growth, of pardon, and of union 
with Christ ; but God is not restricted in His bestowal 
of grace, and, doubtless, He effects by other influences 
the work He ordinarily performs through Sacraments 
in the case of those " men of good will " who, without 
fault of their own, have not the Sacraments. 

(a) Definition of a Sacrament. — We have now to 
define the word "sacrament," as it is used in the 
Church — that is to say, in its strict ecclesiastical sense. 
St. Thomas gives this definition of a sacrament : 
" Signum rei sacrse in quantum est sanctificans 

1 Tract 80, super Joan. 
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homines," " a sign of a sacred thing, in so far as it 
sanctifies men." 

The Catechismns Romanus (put out in connection 
with the Council of Trent) gives the definition thus : 
" Invisibilis gratis visibile signum, ad nostram justifi- 
cationem institutum," and, more shortly, "Signum 
practicum gratis a Christo institutum." 

The Church of England's definition in the Cate- 
chism is the same. A sacrament is declared to be 

"an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure 
us thereof." 

The Sacraments are definitely ordained points of 
contact between God and man. The voice of Christen- 
dom tells us that there are — 

(b) Seven Sacraments. 

From the above definitions it will be seen that 
three things are required to constitute a sacrament in 
its strict sense, as now used by the Catholic Church : — 

1. The outward sign. 

2. The institution of Christ. 

3. The power of giving grace. 

There are seven Sacraments : (1) Baptism ; (2) the 
Eucharist ; (3) Confirmation ; (4) Penance ; (5) Ex- 
treme Unction ; (6) Holy Order ; and (7) Matrimony. 

" Most commonly," says Bishop Harold Browne, 
" the word ' sacrament ' meant an oath" 

Archbishop Trench writes — 

"Nor should it be left unnoticed that the word 'seven' 
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is bound up in the Hebrew word signifying an oath, or a 
covenant confirmed by an oath. A careful induction from 
all the passages where this number (seven) cannot be 
regarded as fortuitous, but is evidently of Divine ordinance 
and appointment, will leave no doubt that it claims through- 
out Scripture to be considered as the covenant number, the 
sign and signature of God's covenant relation to mankind, 
and, above all, to that portion of mankind with which this 
relation is not potential merely, but actual, namely, the 
Church." 1 

Constantly, indeed, is grace bestowed without a 
visible sign ; but the Sacraments are the covenanted 
means of grace, and they are according to the " cove- 
nant number " — seven. 

(c) The Relative Dignity of the Sacraments. — From 
the Apostolic age down to the present day the two 
greater sacraments (Baptism and the Eucharist) have 
always held quite a place apart. Their dignity far 
exceeds that of the "other five commonly called 
Sacraments," for — 

i. They are "Sacraments of the gospel" in the 
sense that their outward sign (their matter and form) 
is recorded by the Holy Evangelists as instituted 
by Christ Himself. 

2. They alone are " generally {i.e. for all persons) 
necessary to salvation." 

• 3. Baptism bestows life, and the Eucharist actually 
contains the life of the soul, Jesus Christ, and not 
merely His grace, as the other Sacraments. (Penance 
only restores life.) 

1 Archbishop Trench, Epistles to Seven Churclies, p. 63. 
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The Council of Trent has decreed — 

" Canon III. — If any one shall say that the Sacraments 
are equal to each other, in such wise as that one is not in 
any way more worthy than another, let him be anathema." 

The Twenty-fifth Article of Religion states — 

" There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord 
in the gospel, that is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the 
Lord ; " and it goes on to add that " those five commonly 
called Sacraments have not the like nature of Sacraments 
with Baptism and the Lord's Supper, for that they have not 
any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God." 

When, therefore, the Church teaches that a Sacra- 
ment must be "instituted by Christ," she does not 
mean it is essential that we should find the outward 
sign and form of words used in its administration 
recorded in Holy Scripture as "ordained of God." 
These may have been among those " things pertaining 
to the Kingdom of God," of which our Lord spoke to 
His Apostles before His Ascension. To them He 
committed the substantial rite, and to His Church — 
His Mystical Body — He entrusted the expression of 
this substantial gift in its outward manifestation by 
matter and form, i.e. the sign and the words used in 
the Sacrament. 

The Anglican Communion makes Confirmation, 
in fact or desire, a condition of admission to Holy 
Communion. Would it not be unseemly, to say the 
least, to make Confirmation a condition for reception 
of the greatest of the Sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself in the gospel, and generally necessary to 

M 
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salvation, unless it was believed that Confirmation 
also was of Divine institution ? 

And here it may be well to remind those English 
Churchmen who hold the opinion that there are only- 
two Sacraments, that their view receives no support 
from God's Word, nor from the teaching of Christen- 
dom—Roman, Greek, or Anglican. 

What the Church of England insists on is the 
altogether unique dignity of the two Sacraments 
which have " an outward sign or ceremony ordained 
of God," and are " generally necessary to salvation." 
One of the Homilies (see Article XXXV.) speaks of 
" the Sacrament of Matrimony ; " and again, because 
Absolution has no outward sign ordained of God 
recorded in Scripture, another Homily says, " There- 
fore Absolution is no such Sacrament as Baptism 
and the Communion are ; " again, of Holy Order, 
in yet another Homily we read, " Neither it, nor any 
other Sacrament else, be such Sacraments as Baptism 
and the Communion are." 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor says — 

" Let it be clearly understood it is none of the doctrine 
of the Church of England that there are two Sacraments 
only, but that of those rituals commanded in Scripture, 
which ecclesiastical use calls Sacraments, by a word of art, 
two only are generally necessary to salvation." x 

It is a fact that the Church of England at the 
present day prescribes matter and form in the Book 
of Common Prayer for all the seven Sacraments, 

1 Taylor's Dissuasive, p. 240. 
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except Unction for the Sick. A form for adminis- 
tration of holy Unction was retained in the first Book 
of Common Prayer, 1549, but dropped out in the 
revision of 1552 through Puritan pressure, and was 
never restored. It is hardly necessary to state that 
it would be entirely beyond the power of a small 
portion of the Church to forbid the use of a Sacra- 
ment, though it may neglect to provide a form for its 
administration ; in which case, we must charitably 
hope that the old unreformed office is considered as 
available. The clergy and laity might well urge the 
restoration of an office for the administration of this 
Sacrament, so that the present apparent departure 
from Scripture and ecclesiastical usage, may no 
longer be a reproach to the Anglican Communion. 

The Sacraments are usually divided into different 
classes : — 

A. 1. Sacraments of the Dead, by which are meant 
sacraments ordained to impart or revive the spiritual 
life. Baptism imparts this life to the soul, while 
Penance restores it when lost by deadly sin. 1 

2. Sacraments of the Living only convey grace 
to those who already have union with Jesus Christ, 
who are in a " state of grace," either because they 
have never forfeited, through deadly or mortal sin, 
the life bestowed by Baptism, or else have recovered 
that spiritual life through Repentance. To receive 
any of the " Sacraments of the living " in a state of 
mortal sin, is to commit a sacrilege. 

B. Necessary Sacraments. — Although, strictly 

1 See p. 1 5S. 
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speaking, only Baptism is necessary for all, yet 
Catholic theologians agree that, as the natural life 
cannot long exist without food, so the spiritual life 
demands the Eucharistic Bread of Life if the soul is 
to retain its life of grace. 

C. Sacraments which imprint Character. — Character 
is " a spiritual mark or seal indelibly impressed on 
the soul, and distinguishes those who have received 
these Sacraments from those who have not, and fits 
them for the reception or the performance of certain 
spiritual functions. Thus Baptism marks us as 
children of God, and makes us capable of receiving 
other Sacraments ; Confirmation makes us soldiers 
of Jesus Christ ; Holy Order gives power to those 
who receive it to perform their sacred duties. As 
character can never be effaced, these three Sacra- 
ments cannot lawfully be repeated." 1 

D. Sacraments Social and Individual. — Baptism, 
the Eucharist, Penance, Confirmation, and Extreme 
Unction, are Sacraments ordained especially for the 
needs of the individual soul. Matrimony and Holy 
Order, for the Church as a whole, whilst the 
Eucharist, in both its sacramental and sacrificial 
character, has an important social aspect. 

id) The effects of the Sacraments are three in 
number — (1) Sanctifying grace ; (2) Sacramental 
grace ; and (3) Character. 

1. All the Sacraments confer sanctifying grace, 
but only Baptism and Penance the first grace — i.e. 
the gift, or the restoration of spiritual life ; the other 

1 Instructions in Christian Doctrine, p. 278. 
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Sacraments confer "second sanctifying grace" — i.e. 
increase in spiritual life and holiness (see what is said 
on Sacraments of Dead, etc., p. 163). 

2. All Sacraments bestow the sacramental grace 
proper to the end for which each Sacrament is 
ordained — e.g. Baptism, besides its first grace of 
spiritual life, gives the soul a title to actual grace in 
order to preserve that life until it is able to receive 
the other Sacraments ordained to strengthen and 
sustain the life of the soul. 

3. On " character " imparted by the Sacraments of 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Order, see p. 164. 

(e) Dispositions required in recipient of Sacraments. 
— He who receives a Sacrament must be duly prepared 
in order to obtain the grace which the Sacrament 
always contains, but does not bestow, except on 
certain conditions. The sun may shine, but if we 
darken the windows its light cannot enter the room. 

I. Baptism. — The subject of this Sacrament is 
infant or adult. As an infant places no obstacles 
to grace, no disposition is required. An adult must 
have desire of baptism, faith, and repentance. 1 

II. Confirmation. — The recipient needs explicit 
faith in the Sacrament, and must be in a state of 
grace, i.e. free from mortal sin, either through 
innocence or repentance. 

III. Eucharist. — (1) A state of grace is essential. 

1 If any one conscious of mortal sin is baptized without repentance, 
he does not then receive the grace of the Sacrament. He receives the 
" character " which Baptism impresses, and the grace is revived when- 
ever he becomes penitent. 
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To go to Communion in mortal sin, is a sacrilege. (2) 
Due preparation is necessary for securing the full 
fruits of Holy Communion ; therefore (a) no food or 
drink should (except when in danger of death the Holy 
Communion is received as our Viaticum) be taken 
from the midnight before Communion ; (b) prayers 
of preparation and thanksgiving should be devoutly 
used. The more perfect the dispositions, the more 
abundant are the graces this great Sacrament bestows. 
The fruits of a good Communion are — 

1. Increase in sanctifying grace, i.e. more complete 
union with Christ. 

2. Actual grace to practise all virtues. 

3. Peace and joy. 

4. Remission of venial sin. 

5. Preservation from future sin. 

IV. Penance. — The essentials of a good Confession 
are — 

1. Contrition, or sorrow in the will. 

2. Confession ; i.e. the penitent must mention 
every mortal sin 1 he can remember, with sincerity and 
humility. Venial sin is " sufficient," but not necessary, 
matter. 2 

3. Satisfaction, i.e. amendment of life, and re- 
paration to God and our neighbour as far as in our 

1 "Weighty matter " is the name given to mortal sin in the Book of 
Common Prayer ; this is a translation of the ' ' gravis materia " of 
Moral Theology. 

2 For Post-Reformation Anglican teaching on Sacramental Con- 
fession, see (in Book of Common Prayer) the Exhortation in Com- 
munion Office, and rubric in " Visitation of Sick," etc. 
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power, with the careful and exact performance of the 
Sacramental Penance given by the priest. 

V. Extreme Unction. — A state of grace is necessary. 
If, however, a sick person be unable by speech or sign 
to confess, but is inwardly sincerely contrite, then 
Unction would remit accidentally {i.e. not by reason 
of its institution for that end) mortal sin. 

Extreme Unction also fortifies the sick to bear suf- 
ferings with patience, to resist attacks of the devil, and in 
a Christian manner to offer their life to God. It alle- 
viates bodily suffering, and sometimes restores health. 
For all these reasons the sick should not postpone 
the reception of this Sacrament until the last moment. 

VI. Holy Order requires vocation, and the state of 
grace. 

VII. Holy Matrimony. — Freedom from Canonical 
impediments, and the state of grace. The matrimonial 
union, once consummated, is binding for life — that is 
to say, it is indissoluble. Death alone can so break 
this union as to make it possible to marry again. 
The ceremony by which a divorced person (guilty or 
innocent) agrees to live with another as husband or 
wife, does not make such a union to be Holy Matri- 
mony. If such a union is entered upon, with more 
or less pomp, in a church, before a priest, and is 
inaugurated by the use of the service for " Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony," the ceremony is a sacrilege. 
Man and wife may live apart for a just cause, but till 
death they remain man and wife. 1 

1 If Divorce can dissolve marriage, the " guilty party " is as much 
at liberty to marry again as the "innocent party." 
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(f) Institution of the Sacraments. — As the Sacra- 
ments are means of Divine grace, by which the merits 
of Christ are applied to the soul, our God alone has 
the power to ordain Sacraments. The two great 
" Sacraments of the Gospel," which are generally- 
necessary to salvation, have their outward part, and 
their form of words recorded in the gospel. The 
other Sacraments Jesus Christ is believed to have 
commanded in substance — leaving their mode of 
expression to be settled by the Church — and promised 
His Sacramental grace through the matter and form 
His Mystical Body should use. 

I. Baptism. — St. Matt, xxviii. 19 ; St. John iii. 5. 

II. Confirmation. — Acts viii. 15, 17; xix. 6. See 
also 2 Cor. i. 21, 22 ; Heb. vi. 2. 

III. Eucharist. — St. Matt. xxvi. 26 ; St. Mark xiv. 
22 ; St. Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23. 

IV. Penance. — St. Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviii. 18 ; St. 
John xx. 22, 23 ; Acts xix. 18 ; St. James v. 16. 
(Penance is a covenanted means of recovery after 
mortal sin.) 

V. Extreme Unction. — St. Mark vi. 13; xvi. 18; 
St. James v. 14. 

VI. Holy Order. — St. Luke xxii. 19 ; St. John xx. 
22, 23 ; Acts vi. 6 ; xiii. 3 ; xiv. 22 ; 1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 
2 Tim. 1-6. 

VII. Matrimony. — Gen. ii. 24; St. Matt. xix. 6; 
Eph. v. 32, etc. (Christ raised to the dignity of a 
means of grace (a Sacrament) the union of man and 
woman which had been ordained from the begin- 
ning.) 
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(g) Analogy between the natural and Sacramental 
life} 

Baptism. 

1. In the natural order we enter into life by carnal 
generation. 

2. By Baptism the soul is regenerate and enters 
into the life of grace. 

Confirmation. 

1. The body needs to develop and grow. 

2. Spiritual strength is bestowed in Confirmation, 
through a special gift of the Holy Ghost for that 
purpose. 

Eucharist. 

1. Food nourishes, strengthens, and refreshes the 
body. 

2. The Bread of Life strengthens and refreshes 
the soul. 

Penance. 

1. When sickness happens to the body, a physician 
and medicinal remedies are needful. 

2. The soul in the spiritual sickness of sin is healed 
and restored by Penance. 2 

Extreme Unction. 

1. In dangerous sickness the physician, while doing 
all he can to restore health, may have to warn the 
patient to prepare for death. 

2. Extreme Unction removes the remains of sin 

1 Spanma Thee, iii. q. 65, I. 2 See pp. 158, 166, notes. 
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from the soul, strengthens the soul in its passing 
from the body, and sometimes restores bodily health. 

Holy Order. 

1. In the natural order the well-being of society 
demands temporal rulers. 

2. In the supernatural society which is the Christian 
Church, Holy Order provides for the government and 
care of the whole Flock of Christ. 

Holy Matrimony. 

1. By the union of man and woman the earth is 
peopled. 

2. Holy Matrimony consecrates and blesses the 
union of man and wife, and confers on them grace 
to fulfil the duties of their state. 

Such is the Sacramental System of the Catholic 
Church. It is a Divine plan of sanctification ; it 
applies the merits and righteousness of Christ to the 
souls of men on certain conditions. It is a scheme 
which deals with man according to his nature and 
the law of the Incarnation. By the obedient use of 
the Sacraments man is enabled to undo the work 
of the Fall. Outward and visible signs, which then 
worked death, now through Christ bring life. " Where 
sin abounded, there grace did much more abound : that 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord." l 

1 Rom. v. 20, 21. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Holy Scripture— God's Voice to the Soul. 

" It is a great evil to be ignorant of the Scriptures. " 

St. John Chrysostom. 

The Sacraments are the chief, but not the only, 
means of grace by which the soul is helped during 
its time of probation. 

The Divine Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are the principal fons fidei, the chief of the loci 
theologici, and therefore of primary importance to the 
teaching Church, but they are also meant to be the 
daily light of every Christian. St. Thomas expresses 
the teaching of the Church'when he says that " God 
is the Author of the sacred Scriptures " — auctor sacrcz 
Scripttirce est Deus} 

St. Paul teaches us that these Divine Books are 
profitable, not only "for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction," but also "for instruction which is in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be complete, 
completely furnished unto every good work." 

So important is the work intended by God to be 
done by the continual study of His Word, that St. 

1 Summa, pars i. q. I, a. x. 
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Paul does not hesitate to say, even of the Old Testa- 
ment, that it is able " to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus." 1 

The authority of Holy Scripture rests on an im- 
pregnable foundation — the witness of Jesus Christ, and 
of the Church of God throughout the ages, and hardly 
less on the conviction the Sacred Writings have 
themselves carried to the men of many centuries, that 
they came from God. No criticism can destroy the 
real authority of the Bible — the volume which St. 
John Chrysostom and other Fathers call " the Chris- 
tian Book " — for it is its own witness. It has appealed 
to the judgment and conscience of many generations, 
and they have borne testimony that its witness is 
true. It has been well said that "the Bible was 
formed, even as the Church itself was formed, by the 
action of that Holy Spirit which was the life of both." 2 
The Koran, and the Sacred Books of India have, 
indeed, a wide influence, and contain much that is 
beautiful and true. They cannot, however, be com- 
fpared to the Bible. Their acceptance is among 
% peoples hardly civilized, and altogether on a lower 
level than the Christian nations. 
> From the educated and intellectual, from the best 
and the holiest people, and from men of all sorts and 
conditions, there comes to us an ever-increasing 
volume of witness to the unique power and inesti- 
mable value of the Book of Books — the inspired 
Scriptures. 

1 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

2 A Sermon by Rev. Dr. Wace, at Lincoln's Inn, 1892. 
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And this witness cannot be set aside. If we may 
say so, the Spirit in the Book and the spirit in man 
agree together that the Bible is the Word of God. 
The Bible is quite safe. Whatever mistakes may, 
through human copyists, have crept into the text ; 
whatever has been wrongly concluded as to the date 
of this or that book, these and many similar points we 
may well leave to criticism, and be thankful for what- 
ever it can do for us. The truth never fears the 
light ; all it dreads is, lest rash speculations, hasty 
conclusions, and vague surmises should be passed off 
upon the unlearned as accepted facts. 

The Bible can summon up from the past ages all 
the greatest and best of the sons of men as a " great 
cloud of witness " to its truth. Never book spake 
like this Book. 

The greatest Teacher sent from God ; the Man 
who beyond all question has most influenced men — 
Jesus Christ — Himself witnesses to this Book, or 
rather the Old Testament portion of it. 

Of the Old Testament our Lord said, " Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures or the truth of God." 
" All things that are written in the Law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the Psalms concerning 
Me." After His Resurrection, " Beginning at Moses 
and all the Prophets, He interpreted to them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning Himself," etc. 

If we reject His witness, we may well ask, " to 
whom shall we go ? " 

We must, however, beware of false ideas as to what 
we have a right to expect from the Bible. The Church 
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is the Divine Teacher, and the mystical Body of 
Christ. His words do not convey His teaching, unless 
accepted in the sense jn which He used them. The 
Church is the witness, keeper, and interpreter of 
Holy Writ, so that in matters of faith, it is her 
interpretation which is the true sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Only by accepting her teaching can we be sure 
we are not among those who wrest the Scriptures to 
their own damnation. 1 

But apart from any question as to the faith once 
delivered to the saints, the friends of Jesus Christ, 
naturally, as it were, love His Word. 

This singular love of the Divine Scriptures was 
very characteristic of the Primitive Church. The 
great Fathers do little more in their sermons and 
writings, than unfold and comment upon Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

It was to Holy Scripture that the great Doctor of 
the Church — Augustine — owed the completion of his 
conversion. In great bitterness of spirit he — still 
outside the Christian fold — one day lamented before 
God his irresolution in breaking away from sin. As 
he paced the garden he heard the voice of a child 
repeating its lesson : " tolle, lege " — " take, read." 
This voice, he says in his Confessions — 

" I interpreted to be no other than a Divine command to 
open the Book and read the first chapter I should find. 
For I had heard of Antony, that he happened to come in 
during the reading of the gospel, and had taken the passage 
being read as a warning spoken to himself : ' Go, sell all 
1 2 St. Pet. iii. 16. 
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UiatJhou^Jiast^and give to. the_^oor,_and thou sha lt have 
treasure in heaven, and come and follow Me,' and by such 
an oracleTie was forthwith converted unto Thee. With 
such an inspiration, then, I returned to the place where I 
had laid the volume of the Apostle. I seized, opened, and 
in silence read the passage upon which my eyes first fell : 
' Not in rioting and drunkenness,' etc. 1 No further would 
I read ; nor was there need, for instantly, at the end of this 
sentence, as though my heart were flooded with a light of 
peace, all the shadows of doubt melted away.'' 

God has, then, gi ven His written Word, as well as 
His Eternal Word, for the life of our soul. The soul 
that loves Jesus Christ as a friend, will love to hear 
and read His Word. 

Among the many examples of devotion to Holy 
Scripture which might be quoted in modern times, 
we will give one. M. Olier was raised up to do a work 
for God in the French Church during the seventeenth 
century. His great achievement was the foundation 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Paris, and the 
formation of a Community of Priests to carry on 
therein the education of the Seminarists. M. Olier 
was himself inspired with a remarkable veneration 
for the Holy Bible, and he succeeded in stamping 
this reverence for the Sacred Scriptures upon his 
disciples. 

We read in his life, that — 

" he especially recommended to his disciples the assiduous 

study of the actions of their Divine Master as recorded in 

the Gospels, and of the interior dispositions with which He 

1 Rom. xiii. 13, 14. 
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ccompanied them. ' Our Lord,' he said, ' would have us 
ike Him as our Master. It is our Lord's desire that in 
;ading every day a chapter of the New Testament we 
lould learn some maxim from His mouth, and live, in the 
epth of our soul, according to that hidden life we shall 
ius have been taught. It is this spiritual life, this hidden 
fe, this interior disposition of the heart, which, above all, 
le desires in us. Jesus Christ must live and reign in us, 
lere to serve and glorify His Father. May it please Him, 
i His mercy and goodness, to establish His life in our 
mis.' 

" Indeed, the study of the Scriptures he declared to be 
tie of God's express commands to the house, and he 
irected the ecclesiastics of the Seminary to treat the Bible, 
ren exteriorly, with all respect and reverence, by giving it 
le most honourable place in their room. ' Holy Scripture^ 
e said, ' interiorly nourishes_the soul ; it is a ciborium in 
hich God has been pleased to hide Himself, in order to 
ive Himself to us and communicate His graces. And, in 
.ct, according to St. Paulinus, there were anciently in the 
oly tabernacle two compartments, side by side, in one of 
hich was the Blessed Sacrament, and in the other the 
•ivine Scriptures. One contained the Word of God, under 
le sacred species, in the majestic silence of His Divinity, 
le other, the Word of God expounding Himself exteriorly 
id rendering audible that which He says in Himself — 
cpounding Himself after our mode and fashion of expressing 
irselves. . . . We must keep our mind respectfully attentive 
i the revealed words, and to that portion of the Divine 
lowledge which He manifests in His Scriptures, regarding 
lem as the oracle whence God speaks to us, as the ark 
id the tabernacle wherein He is pleased to be consulted 
id adored.' " l 

1 E. H. Thompson, Life of M. Olier, p. 453. 
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" Of this devout respect for the Word of God, M. Olier 
was himself a perfect model. He always read the Scriptures 
on his knees and with head uncovered ; his Bible occupied 
a sort of throne, which he had erected for it in his room, 
and on entering or leaving it he humbly adored the Divine 
Spirit residing in the Sacred Book. From a motive of 
religion he had its covers adorned with a magnificent design 
in silver, representing the Word of God worshipped by the 
Cherubin, on the one side, under the emblem of an open 
volume ; and on the other, under the Eucharistic veils, with 
this inscription, which aptly expresses the devotion of the 
Seminary to the Divine Word considered in these two states : 
' Par cultus et amor utrique ' — ' equal worship and love to 
both.' This Bible is still preserved in the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice." 1 

Tertullian tells us that in its earliest form the 
Divine Office consisted almost exclusively of Holy- 
Scripture. The only exception seems to have been 
in the collects. 

" In ecclesia, inter dominica solemnia ; psalmi 
canuntur, Scripturae leguntur . . . petitiones dele- 
gantur." 2 Such was the simple beginning of the 
Canonical Hours — Psalms, Scripture lessons, and 
prayers — and all, of course, in the vulgar tongue. 

To this simplicity the Church of England returned 
when in the sixteenth century she recast and translated 
her Offices. It must be confessed that in so doing 
she lost much that was beautiful and venerable. The 
magnificent Liturgical hymns, the variety of Scriptural 
application in the antiphons and responsories — all 

1 E. H. Thompson, Life of M. Olier, p 453. 

2 De Anima, 9. 

N 
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iese were cast aside. But there can be no doubt 
iat she did wisely and well when she ordained that 
hereas " the service in this Church of England these 
any years past hath been read in Latin to the 
sople, which they understand not," it should hence- 
irth be said in the vulgar tongue, and without the 
mtinual breaking of the order in which the Scrip- 
ire was supposed to be read. In any case she 
Deaks truly when she describes in the Prayer-book 
le result of the changes, as furnishing an Order of 
ervice — 

much agreeable to the mind and purpose of the old 
athers, and a great deal more profitable and commodious, 
lan that which of late was used. It is more profitable, 
ecause here are left out many things, whereof some are 
ntrue, 1 some uncertain, some vain and superstitious ; and 
othing is ordained to be read, but the very pure Word of 
tod, the Holy Scriptures, or that which is agreeable to the 
ime ; and that in such a language and order as is most 
asy and plain for the understanding both of the readers 
nd hearers. It is more commodious, both for the short- 
ess thereof, and for the plainness of order, and for that 
:ie rules be few and easy." 2 

The use of the vulgar tongue has made the English 
leople familiar with the Psalter, Creeds, Canticles, 
.nd Collects, to an extent impossible in the Roman 
"ommunion. 

1 To " lie like a second Nocturn " had become a proverb. 

2 " Concerning the Service of the Church," in the Book of Common 
'rayer, 1549, and present day. 
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This ought to be a distinct gain. The use of the 
Latin language for the choir offices, has deprived the 
people, in all but the larger Continental towns, of 
the Liturgical services of the Breviary, and thus 
indirectly fostered popular devotions in the vulgar 
tongue which entirely lack the educational value of 
the Psalter. 

There is, no doubt, much to be said in favour of a 
universal language for the Mass, but it is difficult to 
see, what, but an unfortunate conservatism, can be 
pleaded for the use of a dead language at other 
services. 

The Russian Orthodox Church, doubtless, owes 
much of its commanding influence over its adherents 
to its use of a language that the people understand, 
both at the altar and in the choir offices. 

Again, in the cathedrals of the English Church 
alone is there twice daily a stately choral rendering 
of the Morning and Evening Divine Office, attended 
by a more or less numerous congregation. To 
realize how great an advantage we possess in this 
respect it is only needful to compare the Choir Office 
sung daily in St. Paul's Cathedral with that per- 
formed daily at N6tre Dame in Paris, or St. Peter's 
or St. John Lateran at Rome. 1 

But not only in our cathedrals is this daily worship 
ordered, but in every parish church and chapel the 

1 The author is far from meaning that the ceremonial in our 
cathedrals is worthy of comparison with the ceremonial used in these 
great cathedral? of the Continent. He refers merely to the musical 
part of the service. 
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Morning and Evening Prayer is directed to " be said 
or sung." 

We need, however, the daily Eucharist in our 
churches, and its daily solemn celebration in our 
cathedrals, to make that worship which the English 
Church offers continually to God, a really Catholic 
worship. 

We need the Abiding Presence of the Divine 
Word in the Blessed Sacrament to be restored to our 
altars, to make the voice of the Divine Word in Holy 
Scripture a living power, and the House of God to 
be indeed the House of prayer. 

" Fear not, O land ; be glad and rejoice : for the 
Lord will do great things." x 

But lest we should forget that all this is but a 
means to an end, we must keep in mind some words 
of St. John Chrysostom — 

"The Church is indeed in very evil case, although ye 
think her affairs to be in peace. For the mischief of it is, 
that while we labour under so many evils, we do not even 
know that we have any. What sayest thou ? We are in 
possession of our churches, our Church property, and all 
the rest; the services are held, the congregation comes to 
church every day. True ; but one is not to judge the 
state of a Church from these things. From what, then? 
Whether there be piety ; whether we return home with 
profit each day ; whether reaping some fruit, be it much or 
little ; whether we do it not merely of routine and for the 
formal acquittance of a duty. Who has become a better 
man by attending (daily) service for a whole month ? That 
is the point; otherwise, the very thing which seems to 

1 Joel ii. 21. 
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bespeak a flourishing condition (of the Church) does, in 
fact, bespeak an ill-condition, when all is done, and nothing 
comes of it. ... I beseech and entreat you not to think 
it enough to have swarmed into church, but that ye also 
withdraw hence, having taken somewhat, some medicine, 
for the curing of your own maladies ; and, if not from us, at 
any rate from the Scriptures ye have the remedies suitable 
for each," etc. * 

We have now very briefly considered the life, 
origin, and aim of the Soul. We have, moreover, 
touched upon the provision that God has made for 
the attainment of the end He has in view for each 
soul that He has created. His Providence and His 
Grace surround our earthly life — but at the best the 
good work of our sanctification is hardly more than 
begun here. 

The Divine promise is, however, ours — " that He 
which hath begun a good work in you will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ." 2 

1 Homily XXIX. on the Acts. 

2 Phil. i. 6. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Soul after Death. Old Testament 
Teaching. 

" One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off Divine event, 
To which the whole Creation moves." 

Tennyson. 

We desire to know a great deal as to the state of 
the soul after its separation from the body, but we 
know very little. The life beyond the grave, if not 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness, is still a life of 
which we have absolutely no experience, a life that 
we, who know not what spirit is, can have no realiza- 
tion of until we pass into it. After all that has been 
revealed, we can do little more than give a name to 
the states of life, into one or other of which, we 
believe, the disembodied spirit passes. 

Adrian's plaintive address to his soul, when dying, 
asks a question we can indeed answer ; our answer, 
however, we can but partly understand — 

" Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wav'ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 
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To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn." ' 

Some have answered the question by a denial of 
the soul's immortality. 

" Quseris quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 
Quo non nata jacent." 2 

So some have thought, but they are comparatively 
few. 

The Mythologies of all countries have woven 
legends — some beautiful and full of anticipation of 
Christian truth — of the life beyond. Now and again 
men have thought that the dead have returned to 
life, but none have broken the seal which closes the 
lips of those who have been initiated into the dark 
mysteries of the grave. Even Jesus Christ observed 
this silence after His Resurrection. He spoke of 
things " pertaining to the Kingdom of God ; " but 
among the sayings of the Great Forty Days no word 
is left us that relates to the life in Hades, where our 
Lord spent the time between His death and Resur- 
rection. 

Death is a terrible fact, and neither the teaching 

1 Byron, from the Latin : — 

"Animula, vagula, blandula 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nee, ut soles, dabis, jocos ? " 
2 " Where wilt thou fall when from thy body torn ? 
To dark oblivion, 'mid the hosts unborn." 
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of Holy Writ, nor the doctrine and ceremonial of the 
Church, would allow us to forget that it was, and is, 
and will be till the end, a curse and a punishment — 
unnatural, horrible to man, and revolting to God, 
Who is Life. 

Death is no friend, though men have ever and 
again sought to make it appear so. Death is the 
enemy, not ^nly_of_man,_ but of God ; and, like every 
other enemy of God, fe destined to be destroyed ; but 
not jyet. "The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death." 1 All we can say is, that it is less terrible 
since the Son o f Go d died and rose again than it was 
before. 

To the dying the sting of death is in its final 
analysis — sin. To those who are left behind the 
sting is the pain of loss. To lose God — to be for 
ever away from Him — is damnation. To lose those 
we love, to see them no more, to hear no more the 
familar voice — that, too, is a pain of loss, a kind of 
temporal damnation. We shall meet our lost friend 
again, but not here ; and it is only here that we can 
imagine a meeting. What may be in the Resurrection, 
is unthinkable, though faith accepts what God and 
His Church teach. The sting, which nothing can 
eradicate, is the blank left in our present life. 

" But thou and I have shaken hands 
Till growing winters lay me low ; 
My paths are in the fields I know, 
And thine in undiscovered lands." 2 

1 I Cor. xv. 26. s Tennyson, "In Memoriam." 
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This pain of loss, no faith, no hope, can abolish ; 
but faith and hope can lessen the grief, perhaps, and 
afford some consolation, however little. We must 
make the best use of what God has revealed to us. 

" We have but faith, we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness, let it grow." 1 

We have, then, to consider, though but in outline, 
what we do know by faith, of the life of the world to 
come. We know there is such a life, for the soul is 
immortal. What can we learn of its conditions ? 
L There is but one source of reliable knowledge — 
revelation. Revelation comes to us (x) through the 
voice of God speaking in the Holy Scripture — 
the verbum Dei scriptum ; and (2) through the voice 
of God speaking through the Church — the verbum 
Dei traditum. Of these two sources of knowledge 
St. Paul writes, " Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word or our epistle." 2 

But beside revelation we have the voice of multi- 
tudes who have lived, or perhaps are now living, 
outside the covenanted sphere of revelation. The 
conclusions arrived at by the Philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, the opinions taught in the old 
religions of the East, are certainly worthy of our 
attention. Where they agree with, or approach to, 
the teaching of the Church, they furnish a witness to 

1 Tennyson, "In Memoriam." ' 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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the truth, independent, and consequently of great 
value. In points where revelation is not explicit, this 
independent voice of reason and conscience may well 
turn the balance for or against a probable opinion. 

It will be well, therefore, in our inquiry into the 
state of the soul after death to glance at (i) the 
teaching of the Old Testament and Jewish tradition ; 
(2) the Gentile teaching ; (3) the teaching of the 
New Testament ; (4) the teaching of the different 
Communions of the Catholic Church — Roman, Greek, 
Anglican. 

The Old Testament has comparatively little to 
say about the future life, and the little that is taught 
is not of a dogmatic character. It is somewhat 
startling when we find scarcely any direct mention of 
a future life, and no mention at all of rewards and 
punishments after death, in the earlier books of the 
Bible. Warburton finds in this fact a strong proof of 
the " Divine Legation " of Moses. 1 

The omission of any such reference to the future 
life, is the more remarkable when we remember that 
their sojourn in Egypt must have familiarized the 
Israelites with the idea of a judgment, as well as of 
reward and punishment, awaiting the dead. Egyptian 
mythology was full of such teaching. 

It would seem the time had not come for the 
chosen people of God to be instructed as to the future 
life. For them it was sufficient that both reward and 
punishment were meted out in this life. Revelation 
was not at once to enlighten their minds ; but, on the 

1 Bishop Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses. 
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contrary, they were to be taught according to their 
powers of understanding — 

" Precept hath been upon precept, precept upon precept ; 
line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, and there a 
little : for with stammering lips and another tongue he hath 
spoken to this people." 1 

To grasp the importance of well-doing here and 
now, and to learn the value of character, was above 
all things needful to Israel. If they lived well here, 
and obeyed God as far as He revealed His will, all 
would be well hereafter. In another sense, it was 
a repetition of the primal revelation, " If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door." 2 

There were indeed mysteries as to the future of 
the soul concealed in the truths God revealed as to 
His own Being — " I Am that I Am." This teaching 
in the " fulness of time '' God Himself disclosed when 
to those who denied a future life, He said, " I Am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob ; God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living." 3 

The words of Balaam — a man who was not one of 
the chosen people — are the first * declaration of a life 
after death ; at least, they seem so, but their meaning 
is not certain : " I shall see Him, but not now ; I shall 

1 Isa. xxviii. 10, n, with marginal readings. 

2 Gen. iv. 7. 3 Matt. xxii. 32. 

4 The translation of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) might seem from the words 
" God took him " to involve a future life. 
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behold Him, but not nigh." 1 Then we have the 
words of Job — 

" I know that my Redeemer liveth, and shall stand in the 
latter day upon the earth : and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : Whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another." 2 

David could say of his dead child, " I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me." 3 In the Psalms 
there are statements which seem clear as to the 
belief in a future life, and others equally clear seem 
to deny, if not the immortality, yet the survival of 
the powers of the soul. " Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : 
for Thou art with me." 4 "I shall be satisfied, when 
I awake, after Thy likeness." 5 " Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell (Sheol or Hades), neither wilt Thou 
suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption," 6 is a distinct 
prophecy of the Resurrection of our Lord, and, of 
course, includes a belief in the continued existence of 
the soul after separation from the body. 

On the other hand, we have such passages as, " In 
death there is no remembrance of Thee : in the grave 
who shall give Thee thanks ? " 7 or, " Wilt Thou show 
wonders among the dead ? Shall the dead arise 
and praise Thee ? Shall Thy wonders be known 
in the dark ? and Thy righteousness in the land of 

1 Num. xxiv. 17. 2 Job xix. 25-27. 

3 2 Sam. xii. 23. 4 Ps. xxxiii. 4. 

5 Ps. xvii. 15. ° Ps. xvi. 10. 7 Ps. xv. 5. 
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forgetfulness ? " x and, " The dead praise not Thee, 
O Lord, neither any that go down into silence." 2 

These and similar passages seem to point to the 
fact that among the Jews, as among the Gentiles, the 
belief as to a future life was rather a " pious opinion " 
than a dogma. The wise men among Hebrews and 
Gentiles had a more or less certain conviction of their 
own that the soul was immortal, but, after all, it was 
a hope rather than a certainty, and it remained so 
until Jesus Christ " abolished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel." 3 

When we come to the Prophets, it is of the future 
resurrection of the flesh that we are assured, rather 
than instructed in the mysteries of the life of the dis- 
embodied soul. The rising again of the dead, and 
their judgment, is the burden of the little that is told 
us. Isaiah writes : " Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and 
sing, ye that dwell in dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast out her dead ; " 4 
and Ezekiel's vision is to the same effect. 5 Hosea 6 
and Daniel complete the prophecies by the prediction 
of the triumph of Jesus Christ over death, and the 
rewards or punishments which await man after his 
own resurrection. The burden of all these prophecies 
being concerned with the future resurrection of the 
body, has little, if anything, to tell us of the dis- 
embodied life of the soul. 

Among the Gentiles no resurrection of the body 

> Ps. lxxxviii. 10, 12. " Ps. cxv. 17. * 2 Tim. i. 10. 

4 Isa. xxvi. 19. 5 Ezek. xxxvii. 3, 10. 6 Hos. xiii. 14. 
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was looked for, but their traditions as to the life 
of the soul after death were many and explicit, 
though hardly looked upon as more than proba- 
bilities. 

After the close of the Sacred Canon of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, we find in the 
Deutero-Canonical books a development of this germ 
of eschatological doctrine. 

These books, mostly written in Greek, date in part 
from the Captivity, and the remainder from the last 
three centuries before Christ. The Prophet Malachi 
and Plato both lived in the fourth century before 
Christ. In the " Wisdom of Solomon " — written in 
Alexandria, probably within a century of the Chris- 
tian era — we have already seen there is a refutation 
of the doctrine of annihilation. The book begins 
with the assertion that " God made not death," 1 but 
" through the envy of the devil came death into the 
world ; " 2 nevertheless, " the souls o f t he righteous are 
in the hand of God " — no torment shall touch them ; 
they seemed indeed to die, but they are in peace ; 
they live for evermore, and their reward is with the 
Lord ; they indeed may have suffered, even as gold 
in the furnace is tried, but they shall judge nations ; 
" the righteous live for evermore ; their reward also 
is with the Lord, and the care of them is with the 
Most High." 3 

The contrast between this teaching as to the 
future life, and the doctrine of Ecclesiasticus, is very 
remarkable. The Book of Wisdom is of Greek 

1 Wisd. i. 13. ' Wisd. ii. 24. 3 Wisd. iii. 5-8; v. 15. 
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origin, written in Greek, and the result of contact 
with Greek thought. Ecclesiasticus^on the contrary, 
is a purely Hebrew_book, showing no trace of Greek 
philosophy. The hope even of a resurrection of the 
body seems dying away. "Thanksgiving perisheth 
from the dead, as from one that is not : the living 
and sound in heart shall praise the Lord." 1 

The influence of Gentile belief is to be found in 
the Second Book of Maccabees, written in Greek. 
Here we meet with a plain declaration of the value 
of prayers for the dead. It is "an holy and good 
thought " to pray for the dead, and make " recon- 
ciliation for the dead, that they might be delivered 
from sin." 2 

To sum up, all we can say of the teaching of the 
Old Testament on the future life is, that there runs 
through its revelation a golden thread of hope, dim 
at first, never very bright, but as it nears the coming 
of the True Light, catching something of His 
radiance. What we are taught is a future resur- 
rection to joy or sorrow; but we are not taught as 
to the state of the soul after~"iti~separation from 
"the body. 

We have now to glance at the Jewish tradition 
at the time of the Incarnation, and then in another 
chapter to see how far our Lord accepted this 
tradition. 

While the Sadducees denied the immortality of the 

1 Ecclus. xvii. 28. 

2 2 Mace. xii. 45. See also Delitzch, Syslem of Bib. Psych,, p. 478, 
etc. 
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soul, the Pharisees and the bulk of the Jews con- 
fessed its survival after death. The learned Dr. 
Edersheim writes — 

" It were idle, and could only be painful here to detail 
the various and discordant sayings of the Rabbis, some of 
which, at least, may admit of an allegorical interpretation. 
Both the Talmud and the Targum teach that Paradise and 
hell were created before this world. One quotation from 
the Jerusalem Targum (on Gen. iii. 24) will not only 
sufficiently prove this, but show the general current of 
Jewish teaching : — 

'"Two thousand years,' we read, 'before the world 
was made, God created the Law and Gehenna, and the 
Garden of Eden. He made the Garden of Eden for the 
righteous, that they might eat of the fruits thereof, and 
delight themselves in them, because in this world they 
had kept the commandments of the Law. But for the 
wicked He prepared Gehenna, which is like a sharp two- 
edged destroying sword. He put within it sparks of fire 
and burning coals, to punish the wicked in the world to 
come, because they had not observed the commandments 
of the Law in this world. For the Law is the tree of life. 
Whosoever observeth it shall live and subsist as the tree 
of life. Paradise and hell were supposed to be contiguous 
only, separated, it was said, perhaps allegorically, by an 
handbreadth.' 1 Again, ' As for the "after death " — Paradise, 
hell, the resurrection, and the judgment — voices are more 
discordant than ever. . . . There is a kind of purgation, 
if not of purgatory, after death. Some, even,' of the Rabbis, 
'have held the annihilation of the wicked. Taking the 
widest and most generous views of the Rabbis, they may 
be thus summed up : All Israel have share in the world 

J Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ, pp. 175, 176. 
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to come; the pious among the Gentiles also have part 
in it. Only the perfectly just enter at once into Paradise ; 
all the rest pass through a period of purification and per- 
fection, variously lasting, up to one year. But notorious 
breakers of the law, and especially apostates from the_ 
Jjwish faith and heretics, have no hopF whatever, _iShiar 
h£re__or ... hereafter ! Such is™ the last word which the 
Synagogue has to say to mankind.' " J 

Thus we have here, in Jewish tradition at the 
time of our Lord, three conditions (not places) after 
death ; two permanent — hell, or Gehenna, and Para- 
dise — and the other a temporary state of purgation. 
There is, however, much discussion and controversy 
as to the real Jewish tradition at the time of our 
Lord. 2 There were many theories current, but it 
seems beyond question, from a consideration of 
various authorities, that the Jews of our Lord's day 
were quite familiar with the idea of eternal happiness 
and eternal punishment, and of a punishment which 
for some would end in annihilation, and for others 
in a restoration, towards which they were helped by 
the prayers of those living on earth. 

1 Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ, p. 1 80. 

2 For a full discussion of this subject, consult Dr. Pusey's What is 
of Faith as to Everlasting Funishment ; Farrar's Mercy and Judgment ; 
Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus, vol. ii. app. xix. pp. 788-793. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The Soul after Death. Gentile Teaching. 

" Through a glass darkly."— St. Paul. 

The fifth or sixth century before the Christian era 
seems to have been a period of remarkable mental 
activity throughout the then civilized world. The 
old religions of the East were stirred by great 
prophets and reformers. 

It is probable that the Indian branch of the Aryan 
race settled in India about 2000 B.C. The oldest 
hymns of Hinduism date back to this period — about 
the time of Abraham — and are contained in the Rig- 
Veda. Max Miiller says that, " If we must employ 
technical terms, the religion of the Veda is poly- 
theism, not monotheism." The Hindu doctrine on 
the future life in the Vedic hymns is very vague, 
but a future life of some kind is taught. Thus, in 
one hymn is the prayer — 

" Deal mercifully with us on the pyre, burning our bodies 
loaded with guilt, but bearing on high our eternal part to 
shining abodes and realms of delight, to dwell there for 
ever with good men." 
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We find no allusion to the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of soul, which became so important a 
belief in later Hinduism. 1 

The transitional form of Hinduism is seen in the 
Commentaries upon the Veda, called Brahmanas and 
Upanishads. One of the most remarkable ideas 
found in the Purusha-sukta of the Rig- Veda is the 
sacrifice of Purusha, the primeval Male, who dated 
his existence from the beginning. The same con- 
ception is dwelt upon in the Tandya-Brahmanas, 
where we read that " The Lord of creatures offered 
himself a sacrifice for the gods." We can hardly 
doubt that here we have either the survival of some 
very ancient tradition as to the future sacrifice of the 
Son of Man, or else one of those marvellous " fore- 
gleams of the desired," which make the "pagan 
residuum" in Christianity so touching a witness to 
the universal preparation by the Spirit of Truth for 
the Advent of Him who is the Truth. 

Such passages, indeed, might be multiplied from 
the sacred books of the East, but our purpose is only 
to very briefly touch on their teaching as to the life 
of the world to come. Eschatological works are so 
plentiful that it might well seem superfluous to touch 
even upon the subject in these pages. Some slight 
summary is, however, needful in order to complete 
our sketch of the soul's journey — from God, through 
things temporal, back to God, and to life eternal. 

1 See Max Miiller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, and 
Chips from a German Workshop, also his translations of Sacred Booh 
of the East. 
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Sacrifice held a very important place in the early 
Hindu religion. It consisted at first of offerings of 
food, then of expiatory oblations of animal, and even 
human life. About 620 B.C. Buddha was born. He 
has been deservedly called " the Light of Asia," and 
to him and the Brahman Philosophers India owes 
what may be called the orthodox system of Hindu 
philosophy, and the diminution of animal sacrifices. 
The common creed, as it related to the soul, may be 
gathered from The Institutes of Manu, a book still 
of great authority, and only less important than the 
Veda in its making no claim to inspiration. 

1. The soul existed before its union with a body, 
and exists after the death of the body. 

2. The soul can only exercise thought and con- 
sciousness when clothed with some bodily form. 

3. The union of soul and body is a bondage, and 
as the soul then only is capable of pain, this union 
is the cause of misery. 

4. The soul passes through temporary hells or 
heavens, where it reaps what it has sown, but it 
abides not in these eternally. The soul must by 
continual re-incarnation work its way towards 
emancipation from separate existence. It has to 
mount, as it were, four steps — life with God in 
Heaven ; nearness to God ; likeness to God ; union 
with God, or rather, absorption into God, as the drop 
is lost in the ocean. 

In these points, the first and third are common to 
Platonism (see p. 81), but the second is exactly the 
reverse of the Platonic teaching (p. 14). The fourth 
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point has, it will be seen, resemblance to both 
Platonism and Catholicism, but exact agreement 
with neither. 

Sacrifice for the dead holds an important place 
in Hinduism. The dead body is burned, and the 
soul is supposed to linger around the burning-place. 
For ten days the relatives make libations {Santi) to 
the spirit in order to provide it with an intermediate 
body — for only in this way can the soul continue its 
progress, through the temporary heavens or hells, 
towards the necessary re-incarnations, and that 
longed-for final absorption into God, which is the 
Indian idea of rest. 

" But the prospect of attaining this death-like quiet is 
fearfully dim and distant ; and the Hindu mind con- 
templates with a feeling of unspeakable distress the awful, 
all but infinite, succession of migrations still awaiting it. 
And only he who has attained to perfect purity can escape 
this tremendous doom." 1 

We turn now to Ancient Greece. Homer probably 
represents the popular belief before the rise of 
philosophy. Death, according to him, seems to be 
the separation from the body of an attenuated essence 
which still lives on. 

" When the soul has made its escape through the lips of 
the wound, it is not dispersed in the air, but preserves 
the form of the living person. ... It protracts its un- 
profitable being in the cheerless twilight of the nether 

1 J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and Present, p. 140. 
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world, a shadow of its former self, and pursuing the empty 
image of its past occupations and enjoyments. Orion is 
engaged in chasing the disembodied beasts, which he had 
killed on the mountains, over the asphodel meadow. Minos 
is busy in holding mock trials, and dispensing his rigid 
justice over a race that has lost all power of inflicting 
wrong. . . . Nothing was more remote from Homer's 
philosophy than the notion that the soul, when lightened 
of its fleshy incumbrances, exerted its intellectual faculties 
with the greatest vigour. On the contrary, he represents 
it as reduced by death to a state of senseless imbecility. 
' Alas ! ' exclaimed Achilles, when the spirit of Patroclus 
had vanished, ' even in Hades there remains a ghost, and the 
image of the dead, but the mind is altogether gone. . . .' 
While the greater part of the -vast multitude that people 
the house of Hades merely prolong a vacant, dreaming 
existence, a few great offenders are doomed to a kind of 
suffering most in accordance with the character of the 
infernal realms — to .the torment of unavailing toil 1 and never- 
satisfied longings. A more tremendous prison, removed 
as far below Hades as earth is from heaven, was reserved 
for the audacious enemies of Jupiter ; the abyss of Tartarus, 
fast secured with iron gates and brazen floor. On the 
other hand, a few favoured heroes, instead of descending 
into Hades, were transported to a delicious plain, an island 
of ocean, cooled by perpetual breezes from the West, and 
exempt from every inclement change of the seasons." 2 

Here, in Homer, we see something of an agree- 
ment with the tone of the Old Testament, and Jewish 
tradition. The soul survives death, but cannot 
exercise its powers as fully as when on earth. Then, 

1 This " unavailing toil" disgraces the English prison system. 

2 Bishop Thelwall, History of Greece, i. 223. 
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again, there is an evident likeness between Tartarus 
and Gehenna, and between the delicious islands of 
the blest, and the Gan Eden or earthly paradise of 
Jewish eschatology. There is, however, no mention 
here of a temporary purgation of the imperfect in 
Gehenna — perhaps because of the absence of the 
idea of sin among the Gentiles. 

If we pass from Homer, 850 B.C., to Plato, 429 B.C., 
we find a great change in the teaching as to the 
disembodied soul. Homer taught that the body is 
so needful to the soul, that the soul, apart from the 
body, is incapable of more than a dreamy, unreal 
existence. With Plato the body is a hindrance, and 
the great aim of the soul is to merit to be freed from 
it for ever. Reincarnations are a penal discipline. 
So far the Platonic teaching resembles the Hindu 
belief, but it differs from it in this — that, whereas the 
Hindu desires rest by the merging of his separate 
existence in God, Plato teaches that the perfect soul 
exercises its quickened powers in the contemplation 
of God, — the uncreated Beauty. In this Plato ap- 
proaches the Christian belief, though he just misses 
it in his ignorance of the doctrine that the body 
" sown in weakness," shall be " raised in power," and 
so become a fit companion to the purified soul. 
A few quotations will be sufficient to illustrate the 
teaching of Plato. It is in those Myths that touch 
upon the history of the soul, that, as we should 
expect, we find Plato's teaching about a future life. 
In Meno we have a germ, that is elaborated in the 
Republic into a more or less complete story. Then 
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there are the Myths contained in the other Dialogues. 
In the Phczdrus, — the soul in the company of the gods 
in heaven ; in the Gorgias, — the judgment of the 
soul ; in the Phcedo, — some descriptions of the hidden 
realms of the dead, and the rewards, or punishments 
there meted out. 

In the Meno, the theory that all knowledge is but 
reminiscence is insisted upon : 

" The soul is immortal, and has often been born, and 
has looked upon things earthly and things in Hades. It 
has, indeed, beheld all that there is to see. There is not 
any reason why men who have now recalled, in anything 
they know, some portion of what their soul learned in a 
former state, should not recall much more, for learning and 
inquiring is all a matter of remembrance " (Meno, 81, A). 

In the Gorgias, we read that — 

" In the time of Kronos there was a law, still existing, 
that a man who lived righteously and well should, after 
death, pass to the islands of the blest, and dwell there in 
perfect happiness. He who had lived unjustly and im- 
piously should go to the prison of punishment and justice, 
which men call Tartarus." 

The judgment, however, has hitherto not been 
satisfactorily arranged. Henceforth Jupiter will 
alter its method of procedure. Men shall not know 
the hour of their death, and shall be judged by those 
who have also passed out of this life. He will 
appoint his sons, Minos, Rhadamanthus, and ^Eacus 
to this office. 
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" These, then," he says, " when they are dead, shall judge 
in the meadow where the roads meet, one of which leads 
to the Islands of the Blest, and one to Tartarus. Rhada- 
manthus shall judge the souls from Asia, and ^Eacus those 
from Europe. To Minos I give the prerogative of deciding 
any doubtful case, so that rigid justice may decide which 
path a soul is to follow." 

The body, Socrates argues, retains its natural 
characteristics after death — 

"so that if any one's body, while living, was naturally 
large ... his corpse when dead is large also ; ... if any 
one had his body marked with scars while alive, his dead 
body is also seen to retain the same marks, etc. This, 
it appears, is true of the soul. All things are distinctly 
manifest in the soul after it is divested of the body, and 
it, as well as the body, presents its natural and acquired 
characteristics. When, therefore, the dead come to the 
judge . . . Rhadamanthus, having made them stand before 
him, examines each, not knowing who he is ; often he 
meets with the soul of some great king or potentate . . . 
and finds it distorted through falsehood and pride, 
full of disproportion and baseness through power, luxury, 
wantonness, and intemperate conduct. On seeing this, he 
forthwith sends it to prison, where on its arrival it will 
undergo the punishment it deserves. It is, however, fitting 
that he who is punished rightly should either himself be 
improved by the punishment, or should be a warning to 
others. Those, then, who are improved by punishment, 
are they who have been guilty of curable offences; but 
even they, can only be corrected by suffering, either here 
or in Hades. But those who have committed the most 
extreme injustice, and have become quite incurable, serve, 
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in the severity of the bitter and dreadful punishments which 
they must for ever endure, as a warning and example to 
others.'' 

It is chiefly kings and tyrants who are thus 
punished. No " private person, however depraved, 
is represented as suffering great torments without 
hope of improvement, ... for it is not in his power 
to commit crimes which deserve such penalties." 

Rhadamanthus metes out exact justice, since he 
knows not whose soul is before him, only whether 
the soul is wicked, and if it be incurable or capable 
of amendment. On the other hand, Rhadamanthus 
sometimes meets with a soul that has lived justly and 
piously — probably that of a Philosopher, who has 
attended to his own business, and not been a busy- 
body ! When this happens, Rhadamanthus " is de- 
lighted, and sends the soul at once to the islands of 
the blest." 

Such is the teaching given by Plato in the Gorgias. 
It tells of rigid justice in the judgment, and of souls 
in various states ; of some who are capable of 
purification through suffering ; of some who are in- 
curable and for ever tormented ; and of others who 
are rewarded in the Islands of the Blest. 

The teaching of the Phcedo is much the same, so 
that one quotation will suffice : — 

" When the dead arrive at the place to which the Genius 
conducts each, first they undergo judgment. . . . Those who 
have lived a kind of intermediate life (neither very good 
nor very bad) proceed by Acheron to the lake, and when 
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purified by undergoing the penalty due to their offences . . . 
are pardoned, and rewarded each according to his merit. 
But such as seem incurable ... a just doom condemns to 
Tartarus, whence they never depart. Those whose sins are 
very great, but not altogether beyond cure, must needs fall 
into Tartarus, where they continue one year, and are then 
carried by Cocytus or Pyriphlegethon to the Acherusian lake, 
where with loud cries they implore pardon from those they 
have wronged, and beg for admission among them. If they 
prevail, they enter and rest from their torments ; if not, 
they are borne back to Tartarus, and can never rest until 
they are pardoned by those they have wronged. On the 
other hand, such as have been distinguished for sanctity, 
escape by death from a kind of bondage, and ascend to a 
pure habitation upon the surface of the earth. And such 
as have been sufficiently purified by philosophy, live for 
ever without bodies, and arrive at habitations still more 
beautiful than these, which it is not easy to describe, even 
if we had time to do so." 

Such is the last teaching of Socrates, or rather, 
perhaps, that which Plato attributes to his great 
Master, on the eve of his death. 

There still remains the Myth of Er, given in the 
Republic. The imagery differs from the foregoing 
Myths, but the conclusions are much the same, and 
need not be quoted in this brief sketch. 

We shall do well to remember that this Greek 
teaching was given before the close of the Canon of 
the Old Testament. The Canon closed about 397 
B.C., and Socrates died 399 B.C., when Plato was about 
the age of thirty. Thus all the teaching of Plato was 
within reach of the authors of the Deutero-Canonical 
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Scriptures, written during the last three centuries 
before the Christian era. 

If we turn to the Latin writers, we find much the 
same belief. Cicero (106 B.C.) argues that death is 
not an evil, since it either ends, or does not end, all 
conscious existence. If the soul does not survive 
death, there is nothing to fear ; if it does live on, its 
life will be in the society of good and great men, and 
consequently one of supreme delight. 1 

Virgil (70 B.C.), in his JEneid, has much to say of 
death and the future life. His poetic imagination 
anticipates all the horrors of Dante in the Inferno 
and Purgatorio, and combines with this something of 
Platonism in the teaching as to re-incarnation. After 
death, he says, men 

"suffer a probation of punishment, and pay the full penalty 
of past misdeeds ; some, borne aloft, are exposed to viewless 
winds ; from some the taint of guilt is washed away beneath 
the boundless flood ; each suffers his own ghostly penalty. 
Afterwards the souls are set free to range through the wide 
spaces of Elysium, and possess the happy fields." 2 

From what has been said, it would seem that pre- 
Christian beliefs agreed in this — that the soul survived 
the separation from the body in death. But while 
Hinduism appears to teach the absorption of every 
human soul sooner or later into God, the Greek and 
Roman mythologies agree in teaching, (1) that the 
incurably wicked are eternally punished ; 3 (2) that the 

1 De Scnectute. 2 &neid, vi. 742. 

3 As to Homer, see p. 197. 
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imperfect soul is purified by suffering, and then re- 
warded ; and (3) that the perfected soul is in eternal 
happiness. As we have already seen, the tradition 
of the Jews differed but little from this Gentile 
belief. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The Soul after Death. Teaching of the 
New Testament. 

" Ubi Christus, ibi Paradisus ; ubi visio Dei, ibi Ccelum." 

Cornelius A Lapide. 

The two preceding chapters have sketched the beliefs 
of the Jewish and Gentile world * at the time of the 
Incarnation. When we say " belief," we do not, of 
course, mean that there was not a very general scep- 
ticism as to a life after death among the more learned 
Greeks and Romans. The Gentile world, as well as 
the Jewish, had its Sadducees, who said there was 
neither angel nor spirit. 

We have now to inquire into the teaching of the 
New Testament. Perhaps the first point we notice 
in the teaching of Christ is His acceptance of the 
general belief among the Gentiles that the future life 

1 The ancient religion of Medea and Persia, founded probably about 
1000 B.c._by Zoroaster, appears to have been a revolt against the 
primitive Aryan nature-worship. Rewards and punishments in the 
future world were taught, and according to some authorities a 
resurrection of the body (see Haug, Essays, etc.). For Buddhism in 
India and China, Max Miiller's Chips from a German Workshop, etc. ; 
Maurice's Lectures on Religions, etc. 
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depended on the use made of this life. No barren 
faith could ensure salvation. The children of Abra- 
ham could hope for no easier admission into heaven 
than the despised people of the East and West, North 
and South. Indeed, much the reverse, for those chil- 
dren of the Kingdom who trusted entirely in racial 
merit, should be cast out, and their places given to 
Gentiles. On the other hand, all good work done 
from a good motive, would be rewarded. 

The cup of cold water, the visitation of the sick and 
of the prisoner, the clothing of the naked, and feeding 
of the hungry, were all acts that had a " reward " 
attached to their loving performance. The labourers 
in the vineyard, the servant who was faithful in his 
rule over a few cities, and the man who turned his 
talents to account, are gospel examples of this 
teaching. 

On the other hand, there is the Gehenna of fire, 
which is not quenched, and the undying worm to 
torment and prey upon the wicked. Eternal life is 
opposed to eternal death, and nothing is said to lead 
us to suppose that the one should end rather than 
the other. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into the thorny 
and well-worn controversy as to the eternity of 
punishment. 1 We have seen that both the Jews and 
Gentiles were familiar with the idea, and it is ab- 
solutely certain that our Lord said not a word to 

1 See Pusey's Wliat is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ; 
Oxenham's Catholic Eschatology ; and on the "unorthodox" side, The 
Restitution of all Things (A. Jukes). 
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cast doubt upon their belief, but rather, much that He 
taught could only be understood as confirming what 
they held, and adding to the horror of it. " These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment (t<e 
KdAao-iv alwviov) : but the righteous into life eternal 
(ae c,wt)v aiwviov). 

The " punishment " and the " life " are both of equal 
duration — " aeonian " — and we cannot argue logically 
that the one is shorter or longer than the other. 

Our Lord frequently calls the place of punishment 
by the name so familiar to the Jews — Gehenna, the 
exact equivalent to the Tartarus of the Gentiles. 

St. Peter, in his Second Epistle, indeed, gives to 
hell this classical title : " God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell (rapTapuxjag)." 

The state or place of " eternal life " our Lord calls 
by several names, but only by one that was especially 
Jewish — " Abraham's Bosom." Once from the Cross 
He spoke of " Paradise ; " but usually He speaks of 
" Heaven," a name familiar to Gentiles as well as to 
Jews. 

Our Lord, then, clearly accepted the idea of 
eternal punishment, and of eternal bliss, and empha- 
sized the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, 
already familiar to the Jews, but unknown to the 
Gentiles. 

We come now to the question, " Did our Lord, or 
His Apostles, accept the Jewish and Gentile teaching 
of an intermediate state of punishment, out of which 
the soul should eventually pass to happiness ?" 

1 St. Matt. xxv. 46. 
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Unquestionably no such teaching is prominent in 
our Lord's ministry, or in any of the New Testament 
writings. But this is not sufficient proof that the 
doctrine is erroneous. Our Lord must have been 
familiar with it, since it was the common belief of 
Israel, and was officially sanctioned by the use of 
prayers and sacrifices for the dead in the Temple 
services, and by prayers used in the Synagogues, and 
at other times. Our Lord by no means passed over 
corrupt traditions of His people. His language on 
fasting, prayer, and almsgiving, severely censured 
popular abuses. His reference to other corruptions, 
such as the "corban," the buying and selling in the 
temple, and the " washing " of vessels, leaves us in no 
doubt whatever that our Lord condemned what He 
did not approve in the traditions of Israel. It is, 
then, remarkable that we have not a word of censure 
for the tradition that some sins are only temporally 
punished in the world to come. But this is not all. 
To the Jewish people our Lord's words, on more than 
one occasion, must have been a strong confirmation 
of their belief. When He spoke of a prison whence 
none should go out until the uttermost farthing had 
been paid, it is not at all certain that He intended to 
imply the sum could never be forthcoming. When 
He spoke of all sins, except blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, as pardonable either here or hereafter, 
He certainly confirmed those who heard Him in their 
belief that some sins were forgiven after death. 
Again, He told them of the servant who knew not 
his Lord's will, and how he should be "beaten with 

P 
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but few stripes." All this teaching pointed out our 
Lord's acceptance, rather than His rejection, of the 
Jewish and Gentile belief, that some souls might fall 
into Tartarus, or Gehenna, and, after a " few stripes," 
pass upward. This probability becomes almost a 
certainty when we find that not only were the dead 
prayed for by the Jews, but that there has never been 
a doubt in the Catholic Church, from the Apostolic 
days downwards, as to the duty of prayer for the 
dead — nor an ancient Liturgy without such prayers. 
It stands to reason, that it would be useless to pray for 
those whose condition could in no way be improved. 

We must now briefly consider one or two passages 
of the New Testament bearing on our subject. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus is probably not 
intended to do more than teach the punishment of 
selfishness. The point of the parable is not, whether 
or no the punishment of Dives is ever to end, but its 
severity and torment, when contrasted with the happi- 
ness of Lazarus. All we can say of the escatological 
teaching of the parable is, that our Lord again 
accepts the Jewish and Gentile tradition as to Tar- 
tarus, and describes the state of happiness under the 
strictly Jewish title of " Abraham's Bosom." 

Before we go further, we must notice more exactly 
the Biblical and Jewish teaching as to Hades. Our 
Lord only partly accepted the popular belief. What 
was this belief? The Jews, as we have seen, spoke 
of the abode of the righteous souls after death as 
Gan Eden, or Abraham's Bosom. For Gan Eden 
they had also another name — " Paradise." 
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It is very doubtful if any Jew thought of Paradise 
as the Heaven in which God reveals Himself. To 
them Gan Eden was either a material, earthly Para- 
dise, corresponding to the Elysian Fields of the Greek, 
or else a part of Hades, where the righteous enjoyed 
rest and quiet in a life of somewhat dreamy happiness. 
Heaven, as we understand the word, and as it was 
used by our Lord, was not included in " Hades " — the 
nether world. Hades, to the Jew, meant Abraham's 
Bosom — or Gan Eden, and Gehenna. The resurrec- 
tion of the dead must, according to Jewish belief, 
precede entry into Heaven. 

For this reason our Lord, in speaking of the actual 
state of the dead at the time of His Incarnation, 
used well-understood words, which implied that the 
righteous were not yet in Heaven. When, however, 
our Lord speaks of the future, He uses very different 
language — for a reason we shall see presently. What 
we have to be clear about is this : that Heaven was 
figured in the earthly Paradise where God placed our 
first parents. The essential characteristic of Heaven (as 
distinct from Hades) is the manifest Presence of God. 

Now, in whatever way it may have been, we are 
distinctly given to understand that in the Garden of 
Eden, God revealed His Presence, and in some 
mysterious manner, Adam talked with, and walked 
with God. One result of sin was man's expulsion 
from Paradise, and the immediate Presence of God. 
The life of intercourse and communion essential to 
friendship was broken off, and instead of the friend, 
man became merely the servant of God. 
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This figuratively represented that Heaven was 
closed against man. Now, our Lord in speaking of 
the place, or state, whence He came, and whither He 
was going, never calls it Abraham's Bosom, or by 
any other name than Heaven, or the place (if we may 
use the expression) where His Father is. Why? 
Surely because He came from that Heaven which 
was closed against man, but which He was going to 
" open to all believers." 1 " No man hath ascended 
up to Heaven, but He that came down from Heaven, 
even the Son of Man which is in Heaven." 2 

The Jews, however, only partly understanding the 
unseen world, and perhaps forgetful that it was the 
Presence of God in Eden which made it to be, in 
the highest sense, a Paradise to man, still spoke of 
the place where the souls of the righteous rested after 
death as " Paradise," though they did not think it to 
be Heaven. The thought of God, was not so much 
connected with this portion of Hades as the thought 
of Abraham. The Jewish idea of reward before the 
resurrection was to rest on Abraham's Bosom, rather 
than on the Bosom of God. 

But if to the Jewish mind Abraham's Bosom was 
not Heaven, still less was it a place of purification or 
improvement. The Jew did not pray for the souls 
in Abraham's Bosom (Paradise), but for those who 
were supposed to be undergoing temporary punish- 
ment in Gehenna. 8 

This is a most important point to bear in mind. 
Instead of prayers being offered for Abraham and 

1 Te Deum. '' St. John iii. 13. 3 See p. 193. 
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Lazarus, our Lord represents prayer — unavailing, 
certainly — as made to Abraham. The holy dead, 
resting in Abraham's Bosom, were as perfect as 
they could be, and in as complete happiness as was 
possible before the Passion and Resurrection of our 
Lord. 

Now we notice another point. Our Lord was, of 
course, not for one moment unmindful of the fact that 
it was the revealed Divine Presence that had made, 
and should again make, the true Paradise of the 
soul. Hence, although our Lord frequently spoke of 
the future life of the righteous, He avoided any use 
of a word which would imply that in the future the 
righteous would be excluded from the Presence of 
God. Thus He never used the word " Paradise " until 
He could use it in its stricter sense, as the place 
•where the righteous enjoy the sight of God. 

During His ministry He spoke of Abraham's 
Bosom, for the word conveyed no false idea. He 
spoke of Heaven as His own home, and the future 
home of the righteous, but until He Himself, the 
Very and Eternal God, was about to enter Hades, 
He would not speak of it as " Paradise," since there is 
no Paradise without the manifested Presence of God. 
When He Himself entered into Hades, He indeed 
caused Gan Eden to become Paradise, and so to 
the penitent, He could say, " To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise." 

But our Lord's sojourn in Hades was only 
temporary — between His death and Resurrection. 
In that interval He " preached unto the spirits in 
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prison." 1 That our Lord proclaimed His Redemp- 
tion to these souls in Hades is also clear from 
St. Peter's words, " For this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead." 2 We have 
no reason to suppose that Christ descended into the 
Gehenna, or hell, of the damned. St. Thomas says, 
" He gave to the souls in the state of purification the 
hope of glory, and the light of eternal glory to those 
holy Fathers who were detained in Hades only on 
account of original sin." 3 

That our Lord's Passion and Resurrection should 
work a great change in the state of the dead, is both 
what we should expect, and what is plainly revealed 
in the New Testament. St. Matthew tells us that at 
the moment of our Lord's death, both " the veil of the 
temple was rent," and, " the graves were opened." 

This was significant of a change in which the 
living and dead had a share. St. Matthew goes 
on to say that after the Resurrection of our Lord, 
many of the saints "which slept arose, and came 
out of their graves." 

It would appear that these risen saints shared also 
in the triumph of His Ascension, since it is written, 
" When He ascended up on high, He led captivity 
captive," or, as it might be translated (and is in the 
margin of some Bibles), " He led a multitude of 
captives." 4 

1 I St. Pet. iii. 19. 2 1 St. Pet. iv. 6. 

3 " Mis vero, qui detinebantur in purgatorio, spem glorias con- 
sequandae dedit ; Sanctis autem Patribus, qui pro solo peccato originali 
detinebantur in inferno, lumen seternse glorise infudit." (Summa, iii. 
q. S 2 . 2.) * Eph. iv. 8. 
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The great commentator, Cornelius A Lapide, 
writes — 



" Patriarchas, Prophetas aliosque Sanctos erutos capti- 
vitate inferni, sanctaque et beata jam Christi captivitate 
captivos, Christus triumphans secura in coelum duxit. Ita 
passim Patres, et patet hie ex Apostolo ? " 

Our Lord's words, " To-day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise," are also very important in connection 
with the other references to the place where the soul 
of Jesus passed from the Cross. The state, or place, 
which our Lord spoke of as " Paradise," He also 
referred to in the last word from the Cross, when He 
said, " Father, into Thy Hands I commend My 
Spirit." It is hardly possible not to connect these 
words with those in the Book of Wisdom : " The 
souls of the righteous are in the Hand of God." 1 
Now, this place, or state, is more than once spoken 
of as beneath. " Now that He ascended, what is it but 
that He also descended first into the lower parts of 
the earth ? " 2 It is called a " prison," 3 as though the 
Hand of God in some way held the spirit captive. In 
the Apostles' Creed we say, Descendit ad inferos — " He 
descended into the lower parts," or, as we have it in 
the English version of the Creed, " He descended 
into hell." Notice, now, the difference of language as 
to Paradise after Christ's Ascension. The word occurs 
twice only, but each time it is used of a place or 
state above. St. Paul writes — 

1 Wisd. iii. I. * Eph. iv. 9. 3 1 St. Pet. iii. 19. 
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" I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago ; such 
an one caught up to the third heaven. And I knew such 
a man, how that he was caught up into Paradise," etc. 1 
(afyirayevra . . . fiprrayr], " snatched up "). 

By Paradise, Cornelius A Lapide understands the 
highest Heaven ; but without entering into the 
question as to whether St. Paul was "caught up" 
twice (once to the third Heaven, and then higher still 
to Paradise), or whether there was but one " rapture," 
and consequently the " third Heaven " and " Paradise " 
are different names for the same place, we cannot 
doubt that Paradise is no longer a place to which one 
could be said to descend. It could no longer be 
Abraham's Bosom, or " prison," or " Hades." 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, writing in the fourth 
century, says — 

" Elias was taken up only to Heaven ; but Paul both into 
Heaven and into Paradise ; (for it behoved the disciples of 
Jesus to receive more manifold grace), etc." 2 

The next reference to Paradise is in the Book of 
the Revelation of St. John, 3 where the reward "to 
him that overcometh " is that he shall " eat of the 
tree of Life which is in the midst of the Paradise of 
God." Does not this reference to the earthly Paradise 
bear out the contention that where God reveals His 
Presence, there is the true Paradise ? 

1 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. " Raptus est in Paradisum." (Vulgate.) " The soul 
of Lazarus was ' carried ' (portaretur) by angels." 

2 Oxford Lib. of Fathers, p. 181. In " Tertullian," Oxford Lib. of 
Fathers, p. 116, is a long note giving the various Patristic opinions on 
Paradise. 3 Rev. ii. 7. 
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Archbishop Trench, in his Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, traces the gradual development of the 
meaning of the Word " Paradise." He concludes — 

"We may thus trace IlapdSeio-os passing through an 
ascending scale of meanings. From any garden of delight, 
which is its first meaning, it comes to be predominantly 
applied to the Garden of Eden ; then to the resting-place 
of separate souls in joy and felicity ; and lastly to the very 
heaven itself: and we see eminently in it, what we see, 
indeed, in so many words, how revealed religion assumes 
them into its service, and makes them vehicles of far higher 
truth than any which they knew at first, transforming and 
transfiguring them, as in this case, from glory to glory." l 

What, then, is the meaning of this change of 
language, which speaks of Paradise, not as " in the 
lower parts of the earth," but as being where "He 
ascended up on high " ? 

Cornelius A Lapide explains it in four words : Ubi 
Christus ibi Paradisus — " Where Christ is, there is 
Paradise." " Where the vision of God is, and beatitude, 
there is Heaven " — Ubi visio Dei, et beatitudo, ibi est 
ccelum. When Christ descended into the lower 
parts of the earth — -fecit ut limbus esset Paradisus — 
he made Limbus to be Paradise. 

St. Paul brings out this in all his teaching as to 
the life of the soul after death. His mind passes 
over the possible short time of purification, and he 
looks forward to the home whither the soul is passing 
as soon as it is out of the body, and fit for its reward. 
It is an article of the Faith that Christ ascended up 

1 Page 102. 
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into heaven, and it is where Christ is that St. Paul 
expects to be then " absent from the body," i.e. before 
the resurrection as well as after it. 

He is " willing rather to be absent from the body 
and to be present with the Lord." 1 And again he 
writes, " We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." 

Commenting on these words, St. Gregory the Great 
wrote : " Who doubteth not that Christ is in Heaven, 
doubteth not also that the soul of Paul is in Heaven." 
Paradise is, therefore, now no longer beneath, but it 
is that Jerusalem which is above, where Christ is. 
Hence we do not pray for those in Paradise — they 
pray for us. 

It is needless to say that the old Liturgies and 
Offices of the Church are full of this idea — our 
Lord's victory over death, His entry into Hades as a 
Conqueror, His freeing of the " prisoners of hope," 
and His triumphant Ascension into Heaven. At His 
coming the Angels rejoice, for the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of battles, returns with His ransomed saints — 
and henceforth the doors of Heaven are not closed at 
all by day, that is to say — 

" They are open evermore, 
And by virtue of His merits, 
Thither faithful souls may soar " — 2 

1 2 Cor. v. 8. At the resurrection the soul is "clothed upon" by 
the glorified body. See p. 35. 

2 Urbs Jerusalem beata. 
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for He has " opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers '' — aperuisti credentibus regna ccclorum} 

St. Thomas writes on the words, " To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise " — 

" This word of the Lord refers not to a temporal, but a 
spiritual Paradise, in which the Divine glory is enjoyed ; 
whence we learn that the thief descended with Christ, and 
was with Christ, and yet his reward was there, since there 
both he and the other holy ones enjoyed the divinity of 
Christ." 2 

St. Thomas also teaches, with the Anglican 
" Homily," 3 that those in Paradise need not our 
prayers : " Pro defunctis, qui sunt in Paradiso non 
est orandum, quia illi nullo indigent." 

"'IN PARADISE.' 

" It is finish'd ! Blessed Jesus, 

Thou hast breathed Thy latest sigh, 
Teaching us the sons of Adam 
How the Son of God can die. 

" Lifeless lies the broken Body, 
Hidden in its rocky bed, 
Laid aside like folded garment : 
Where is now the Spirit fled ? 

" In the gloomy realms of darkness 
Shines a light unknown before, 
For the Lord of dead and living 
Enters at the open door. 

1 Te Deum. 2 Summa, iii. q. 52, 4. 3 See p. 228. 
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" See ! He comes, a willing Victim, 
Unresisting hither led ; 
Passing from the Cross of sorrow 
To the mansions of the dead. 

" Lo ! the heavenly light around Him 
As He draws His people near ; 
All amazed they stand rejoicing 
At the gracious Words they hear. 

" For Himself proclaims the story 
Of His own Incarnate life, 
And the death He died to save us, 
Victor in that awful strife. 

" Patriarch and Priest and Prophet 
Gather round Him as He stands, 
In adoring faith and gladness, 
Hearing of the pierced Hands. 

" Oh, the bliss to which He calls them, 
Ransom'd by His precious Blood, 
From the gloomy realms of darkness 
To the Paradise of God ! 

" There in lowliest joy and wonder 
Stands the robber at His side, 
Reaping now the blessed promise 
Spoken by the Crucified. 

'' Jesus, Lord of dead and living, 
Let Thy mercy rest on me ; 
Grant me too, when life is fmish'd, 
Rest in Paradise with Thee." x 

1 Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 122, by the Archbishop of York 
(W. D. Maclagan), 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Soul after Death. Teaching of the 
Church. 

"Although the Church may be multiplied in her branches, she 
remains one in her stem ; though she may be diversified in her rays, 
she continues one in her light." — St. Cyprian. 

We come now to the teaching of the Christian Church 
on the life after death. It is not our purpose to do 
more than state the conclusions arrived at by Christen- 
dom. There is a vast literature concerned with the 
origin, growth, and development of Eschatological 
doctrine ; we have no intention of adding to it, but 
merely of summing up the actual beliefs of the Church 
at the present day. In order to do this the more 
clearly we will take the three great divisions of 
Christendom — the Eastern, the Roman, and the 
Anglican — separately. 

i. The Holy Orthodox Church of the East teaches 
that there are but two states after death — heaven and 
hell. There is no third or intermediate state — no 
place of purgation — but many souls are sent to hell 
for a time ; when liberated by the prayers and sacri- 
fices of the Church on earth, these souls enter heaven. 
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It will be seen at once that, although the Greeks 
deny a purgatory, their denial only concerns a sepa- 
rate place. They teach that the souls of the imperfect 
suffer in hell with the damned ; that these sufferings 
have no power to purify the soul, but are merely 
penal, so that, apparently, if it were not for the 
prayers, masses, and good works offered on their 
behalf by the Church on earth, these poor souls might 
be detained in the torments of hell until the Resurrec- 
tion. One quotation will suffice, from Macarius, a 
great doctor of the Orthodox Church, formerly 
Bishop of Vinnitza, and Rector of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of St. Petersburg. In his Theologie Dog- 
matique Orthodoxe, he writes — 

" The Orthodox Church teaches, like the Church of 
Rome, (a) that the souls of certain of the dead — to wit, of 
those who die in faith and repentance, but without having 
had the time to bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, and 
by consequence to deserve of God a complete pardon of 
their sins, nor to purify themselves therefrom — endure tor- 
ments until they are judged worthy of such pardon and 
truly purified ; {b) that in such an estate the souls of the 
dead derive profit from prayers said in their favour by theii 
brethren in Christ who are still alive, from their works of 
charity, and especially from the oblation of the unbloody 
sacrifice." l 

Again, he says — 

" According to the teaching of the Orthodox Church, 
there is after death no class intermediate between those 
who are saved and go to heaven, and those who are con- 
demned and go to hell. There is no intermediate place 
1 Vol. ii. p. 259. 
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where those souls are which only repent before their death ; 
all such souls go to hell, from whence they can only be 
delivered by prayer." l 

In the "Reply of the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolical Orthodox Church of the East to the Encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII. on Reunion," we read (p. 7) — 

"The One Holy Catholic and Apostolical Church of 
the seven (Ecumenical Councils, in accordance with the 
inspired teaching of Holy Scripture and with the Apos- 
tolic tradition of old, in praying, invokes the mercy of 
God for pardon and repose of those that are asleep in the 
Lord. But the papal Church, from the twelfth century 
onward, invented and accumulated in the person of the 
Pope, as if he enjoyed exclusively some special privilege, a 
multitude of innovations respecting purgatory, . . . and she 
has furthermore propounded the belief in a complete recom- 
pense of the just before the universal resurrection and 
judgment." 

It would appear, then, that the Orthodox Eastern 
Church accepts the Jewish belief as to Gehenna, or 
hell, namely, that it is a place of torment in which 
the incurably wicked remain for ever, while they who 
are imperfect, but curable, are sent there for a time 
only. 

It requires some Eastern subtlety in order to ap- 
preciate the difference on this subject between the 
Roman and Eastern Communion ; but those who are 
familiar to some extent with the exaggerated con- 
servatism of the East will understand that to speak, 
as the Latins do, of a place called purgatory, instead 
1 Vol. iii. p. 1. 
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of a purification in hell, would be, indeed, a strik- 
ing innovation in the estimation of the Orthodox. 
We must, moreover, remember that the devotional 
language of both East and West is often in apparent 
contradiction to dogma. Many of the prayers in the 
Eastern Liturgies seem to imply that the souls of the 
faithful are in a place of rest and quiet — not Heaven, 
and certainly not hell — an intermediate place, in fact. 
But this is just what the Easterns deny most emphati- 
cally. " There is after death no class intermediate 
between those who go to heaven and those who . . . 
go to hell." 

It is possible, of course, that when the Easterns 
condemn Rome for teaching " a complete recompense 
of the just before the universal resurrection and judg- 
ment," that they have some subtle explanation by 
which their own teaching (that the saved go to Heaven) 
is made to vary from the doctrine they condemn ; 
but, as we said before, it is not easy for Westerns to 
see the difference. Moreover, it is not quite true that 
Rome does teach "a complete recompense of the just 
before the universal resurrection and judgment," 
since, as we have seen, St. Thomas grants that there 
is an increase of glory in the resurrection. But we 
anticipate. 

2. Turning to the teaching of the Church of Rome, 
we find that the Council of Trent taught that " there 
is a purgatory, and the souls there detained are 
relieved by the prayers of the faithful, but chiefly by 
the acceptable sacrifice of the altar." 1 
1 Sess. 25. 
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This is all that the Roman Communion dogmatic- 
ally teaches. Hence we find among Theologians the 
greatest difference of opinion as to what the purifica- 
tion of purgatory consists in. St. Thomas did not 
complete his Summa, so that his teaching on this 
subject is represented by what he wrote in his early 
life. He then taught, apparently, the Greek and 
Jewish doctrine, that purgatory and hell are one and 
the same place. In the Appendix to the Summa} 
he quotes these words from St. Gregory : " As in the 
same fire gold is clarified and straw burned, so in 
one and the same flame is the sinner consumed 
and the elect one cleansed." St. Thomas adds, 
" Therefore the fire of purgatory and hell are the 
same, and so the place is also the same " — ergo, 
idem est ignis purgatorii, et inferni, et sic in eodem 
loco sunt. 

Although it is now commonly held in the Roman 
Communion that purgatory and hell are distinct, yet 
authority in the Latin Communion is strongly on the 
side of those Theologians who magnify the intensity 
of the suffering in purgatory. To quote only one 
popular modern writer, Mgr. de Segur, a bishop — 

" Purgatory is that formidable future in which we are 
destined to pay all that we owe to Divine justice. Pur- 
gatory presents the darkness and the desolation, the grief 
and the remorse of hell. There is the same terrible fire, 
there are the same torments ; everything is the same save 
despair and eternity. The same fire torments the lost souls 
in hell and the penitent souls in purgatory. And St. 

1 Q. i. art. ii. See also Suppl. pars, iii. q. lxix. 

Q 
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Augustine, summing up the tradition of the Church of the 
first four centuries, says that ' the same fire which consumes 
the chaff (viz. the reprobate) refines the gold.' " 1 

And again — 

" These souls are in outer darkness, like the souls of the 
lost. They know not the time when their expiation will 
be ended. . . . Perhaps not for twenty years — a hundred 
years ! perhaps not until the end of the world ! . . . 
Terrible perhaps ! " 1 

On the other hand, St. Catherine of Genoa, in her 
Treatise on Purgatory, p. 9, writes, " I do not believe 
it would be possible to find any joy comparable to 
that of a soul in purgatory, except the joy of the 
blessed in Paradise." But on p. 16 she writes, "No 
tongue can express, no mind can understand, how 
dreadful is purgatory. Its pain is like that of hell." 

It is hardly necessary, we hope, to say that St. 
Augustine is entirely misrepresented by Mgr. de 
Segur. St. Augustine {The Enchiridion, bk. v. 
c. 68) is writing only of this life. The fire he speaks 
of is " the burning with grief." The wood, hay, and 
stubble, he says, " may be understood to signify . . . 
attachment to worldly things." Again, " the fire of 
adversity . . . does in this life act exactly in the 
way the Apostle says." In chapter 69, St. Augustine, 
indeed, writes — 

" It is not impossible that something of this kind may 
take place after this life. It is a matter to be inquired 

1 Familiar Instructions, vol. i. p. 98. Published by Burns and 
Oates, 18S3. 
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into, and either ascertained or left doubtful, whether some 
believers shall pass through a kind of purgatorial fire," etc. 

For the rest, the Roman Communion agrees with 
the East that the impenitent pass at once to hell, and 
the perfectly pure soul passes at once to heaven. 
The souls in purgatory are helped by the prayers, 
alms, good works, and masses of the Church on 
earth, and are admitted into heaven so soon as there 
is no stain of sin left on them. 

St. Thomas writes — 

" The soul, loosed from the body, by which it has been 
held to earth, immediately receives its reward or punish- 
ment unless something hinders it ; but as even venial sin 
hinders its reward, and must therefore be got rid of, the 
reward is in that case necessarily postponed. Hence the 
soul either flies to heaven or is plunged into hell, or goes 
to be purified. This doctrine is clear from Scripture and 
the Fathers, and to deny it is heresy." 1 

The only difference, therefore, between the East 
and Rome is as to purgatory being a place distinct 
from hell, and the way in which the sufferings there 
inflicted are used and accepted by God. 

3. We come now to the Anglican teaching. 

In A Necessary Doctrine and Eruditioti for any 
Christian Man, set forth by the King's Majesty of 
England? put out with full Church authority in 
Henry VIII.'s reign, and after the break with Rome, 
we read (p. 156) — 

1 Summa, pars tett. supp. q. 69, a. 2. 

2 Commonly called The Kings Book. 
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"Because the place where the souls remain, the name 
thereof, the state and condition which they be in, be to 
us uncertain, therefore these, with all other such things, 
must be left to Almighty God, unto whose mercy it is meet 
and convenient for us to commend them, trusting that God 
accepteth our prayers for them ; ... we therefore abstain 
from the name of purgatory, and no more dispute or reason 
thereof. Under colour of which have been advanced many 
fond and great abuses, to make men believe that through 
the Bishop of Rome's pardons souls might clearly be 
delivered out of it, and released out of the bondage of 
sin," etc. 

The King's Book is explicit in its approval of 
masses and prayers for the dead "according to the 
usage of the Church and ancient opinions of the old 
Fathers." 

The Book of Homilies, however, is not so orthodox. 

" The Scripture doth acknowledge but two places after 
this life — the one proper to the elect and blessed of God, 
the other to the reprobate and damned souls." 

" As the Scripture teacheth us, let us think that the soul 
of man passing out of the body goeth straightway either 
to heaven or hell, whereof the one needeth no prayer, and 
the other is without redemption." 

" Let us not, therefore, dream either of purgatory or of 
prayer for the souls of them that be dead." 1 

This unfortunate statement as to prayers for the 
dead, although not of the nature of an authoritative 
Anglican pronouncement, has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the almost absolute neglect of prayer 

1 On Prayer, xix. part 3. 
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for the departed in the Anglican Church. Denial of 
the utility of such prayer is utterly unscriptural, 
unprimitive, unreasonable, and novel. 

A Church that approves such language, or even 
tolerates it in any of its public utterances, forfeits 
— it has been said — all claim to resemble primitive 
Christianity in this particular point of doctrine. Her 
only allies in this matter are the Puritan innovators 
of the sixteenth century, and the Protestant sectaries 
of to-day. 

The statement of the Homily would have been as 
abhorrent to any of the Fathers of the first three 
centuries as it is to-day to Catholic Christendom. 
That the Homilies " contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine " may be assented to, as they deal with 
much that is Christian in a Christian manner. That 
they contain also doctrine that is uncharitable and 
false few would deny who have any reverence 
for Holy Scripture, and the Divine teaching of the 
Church of God. 

The following passage from the Homily Against 
Peril of Idolatry is probably unmatched for men- 
dacity in the religious literature of nineteen 
centuries : — 

" Laity and clergy, learned and unlearned, all ages, sects, 
and degrees of men, women, and children of whole 
Christendom (an horrible and most dreadful thing to think) 
have been at once drowned in abominable idolatry, of all 
other vices most detested of God and most damnable to 
man, and that by the space of eight hundred years and 
more." 
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That such language is " horrible and dreadful," 
and also calumnious, few will care to deny, but it is 
the language of the Homilies. 

During the eight hundred years referred to, there 
lived such great and holy men as SS. Romuald, John 
Gualbert, Bruno, Norbert, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Francis of Assisi, and Dominic — all Founders of 
Religious Orders. To these names we might add St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the great Scholastic Theologian ; 
Vincent Ferrer, the Missionary ; St. Bernadine of 
Sienna, and a host of others. 

The Homilies, in fact, cannot be taken seriously 
when there is any point of controversy with Rome at 
issue. 

It is a long step from such a position as that 
advocated in the Homily On Prayer to that of the 
Primitive Church, as — let us say — represented by 
so great a Father as St. Augustine of Hippo. In 
his treatise De euro, pro mortuis he writes — 

" In the Book of the Maccabees we read of sacrifice 
offered for the dead. Howbeit, even if it were nowhere at 
all read in the Old Scriptures, not small is the authority, 
which in this usage is clear, of the whole Chiirch, namely, 
that in the prayers of the priest which are offered to the 
Lord God at His altar, the commendation of the dead hath 
also its place." Again : " If we cared not for the dead, we 
should not, as we do, supplicate God on their behalf." 

And speaking of burial at the "Memorials" of 
Martyrs, St. Augustine says : 

" Hence, it may be further conjectured that it dolh 
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profit a person after death, if by the faith of his friends for 
the interment of his body such a spot be provided wherein 
may be apparent the aid, likewise in this way sought, of 
the saints." 

He confesses that he does not know " after what 
manner the martyrs aid them, who by them, it is 
certain, are helped." Once again, we remember how 
in his Confessions he relates that before her death 
his mother, Monica, said — 

" Lay this body anywhere ; let not the care for that any 
way disquiet you ; this only I ask of you, to remember me 
at the Lord's altar wherever you be." 1 At her burial he 
says, " And behold, the corpse was carried to the burial ; 
we went and returned without tears. For not even in 
those prayers which we poured forth unto Thee, when the 
Sacrifice of our redemption was offered on her behalf . . . 
as the custom is . . . not even then did I weep," etc. 

It is sometimes pleaded on behalf of the " Re- 
formers," 2 and those who arranged the Book of 
Common Prayer, that prayer for the dead, etc., had 
been so much abused that it was advisable to omit 
it altogether. It has, however, been very generally 
believed that it is the Office of the Church to teach 
the truth, not sacrifice it, or compromise it, because 
others have corrupted it. The Puritan argument, 
if logically pursued, would lead to the abandonment 
of the Christian religion as a whole (instead of only 

1 Bk. ix. c. xi. 

2 Cranmer and Jewell are supposed to have been the chief authors 
of the " Homilies." 
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one or two of its doctrines), for Holy Scripture, the 
Sacraments, and prayer itself, have all been misused. 
When, then, we try to ascertain what — if any — is 
the Anglican dogmatic belief as to the state of the 
soul after this life, we can only say — 

1. The Homilies declare that there is no intermediate 
state at all. Article XXII. declares, "The Romish 
doctrine of Purgatory ... is a fond thing vainly 
invented and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word of God." x 

2. Certain expressions in the Prayer-book take for 
granted that the souls of the faithful are in heaven. 
Thus in the prayer for the " Church Militant " in 
" the Order of the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, or Holy Communion," we pray that, follow- 
ing the good example of the departed, "with them 
we may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom ; " 
and in the Burial Service, "that we with all those 
that are departed in the true faith of Thy Holy 
Name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and everlasting 
glory." 2 

Some read into these words a prayer for the dead, 
but the bulk of the English clergy and laity have 
for three hundred years used the words without seeing 
in them more than a pious hope that the mourners 
may one day be where it is supposed the departed are 
already, " in joy and felicity." Now from this, one 
point of agreement with the Eastern and Roman Com- 
munion is made abundantly clear — i.e. that, according 

1 See note, p. 233. 2 Burial of the Dead. 
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to Anglican teaching, the disembodied soul enters 
heaven or hell before the resurrection of the body. 
If there be no intermediate state this, of course, 
necessarily follows ; but even if there be an inter- 
mediate state, that fact does not hinder the soul's 
entry into heaven when it is fit. 

We have, then, the absolute agreement of Chris- 
tendom — Eastern, Roman, and Anglican — that 
Heaven and Paradise are now one and the same 
place, into which the disembodied souls of the faithful 
are admitted. There is no difference between 
England and Christendom here, the only point of 
difficulty is, that the Church of England, while 
denying in the Article "the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory," and asserting in the Homily that there 
are but two states hereafter, does not make clear 
how the souls of the imperfect are perfected after 
death. The Greeks also deny " the Romish doctrine 
of Purgatory," but they are very emphatic as to 
prayer for the dead, and are clear in their teaching 
that though there are but two future states, yet (as 
no soul that is imperfect can enter heaven) in one of 
these states — i.e. in hell — the imperfect are perfected. 

We cannot think that those in the Church of 
England who reject all belief in a Purgatory, together 
with " the Romish doctrine of Purgatory," 1 will find 
the Greek doctrine of purification less distasteful. 
If, however, we are to believe there are but two states 

1 Art. XXII. does not condemn every doctrine on Purgatory, but 
the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory : " Doctrina Romanensium 
de purgatorio " (in the Authorized Latin Version). 
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hereafter, it is difficult to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than the Orthodox Church has accepted. 
The only alternatives are: (i) that death itself is a 
sufficient purgatory, or (2) that souls can enter 
heaven while imperfect. Now, of these two doctrines, 
the first has not a shred of Scriptural support, and 
the second is quite contradictory of Holy Writ. 1 
Delitzsch writes — 

" It has been said that death itself is our purgatory . . . 
but not every soul is led through by God, by means of such 
a confirming and refining fire of a long sickness and a 
victorious dying bed. It must, therefore, be assumed that 
the spiritual life is in itself actually sufficiently powerful 
when it has rid itself of the world ... to break forth in the 
view of the manifest reality of that which has been believed 
here below with such intensity, that it drives out the sin 
which is still dwelling in human nature, even to the last 
trace of its consequences. Whether this may happen to 
one suddenly, to another by degrees, we know not. 
Scripture on this matter says nothing." 2 

The Lutheran " Bishop " Dahle, in his Life after 
Death, writes — 

" (a) No one in this life is free from sin ; (b) Believers' 
souls at death go home to God in heaven, consequently the 
believers' souls in death must become quite clean, quite 
freed from sin, and not merely the guilt of sin." 3 

The second theory is not often heard of. It seems, 

1 Heb. xii. 14 ; Eph. v. 27 ; Rev. xiv. 5 ; xxi. 27. 

2 System of Bib. Phy., p. 487. 3 Page 214. 
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however, to find some place in the "views" of Dr. 
Ryle in his pamphlet Eternity. 

What Article XXII. says of " the Romish doctrine 
of purgatory," is a fortiori true of these opinions ; 
they are " fond things vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the Word of God." 

It is not needful here to enter into an explanation 
of the difference between "the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory " condemned by the Article, and the official 
and very moderate teaching, already quoted, from 
the Council of Trent. Dr. Pusey, 1 Bishop Forbes, 2 
and Dr. Newman, 3 have proved beyond question 
that it is the popular idea — prevalent now, as then — ■ 
that the Article condemns, not the fact that " there 
is a Purgatory." 

Dr. Newman's Dream of Gerontius suggests an 
idea of Purgatory " much agreeable to the mind of 
the old Fathers, and a great deal more profitable and 
commodious than that which of late was used," and 
is still the favourite idea in popular Roman books 
of piety. 4 

" The shame of self at thought of seeing Him, 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory." 

Bishop Forbes writes — 

" Whatever difference may be imagined to exist between 
the preceding Articles and the doctrines as promulgated 

1 An Eirenicon, p. 190, etc. 

2 Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles, vol. ii. p. i., etc. 

3 Tract XC. 4 See p. 225. 
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by the Council of Trent, there is none with regard to the 
subjects mentioned in the present one (XXII.) ; for, while 
the points formerly touched on were ruled by the Church 
of England subsequently to the earlier decrees of the 
Council, the questions of Purgatory and Pardons were 
not discussed for many months after the publication of 
the Article. . . . We must come to the conviction that it 
was not the formulized doctrine, but a current and corrupt 
practice . . . which is here declared to be 'fond' and 
' vainly invented.' " * 

In the Anglican Communion we find, then, a 
" large liberty " of belief allowed as to the future 
state. But the Anglican Communion is only a part 
of a greater whole — Catholic Christendom. 2 By the 
consent of Christendom it is therefore bound. If we 
abide by an appeal to the Primitive Church (which 
the " Reformers " in theory so enthusiastically ad- 
vocated, and in practice so often eschewed), we can 
have no shadow of doubt as to the duty of prayer 
for the dead ; and once grant this, and belief in an 
intermediate state, if not in an intermediate place, 
becomes a logical necessity. We say state rather 
than place, in view of the abhorrence with which the 
Greek Church rejects the Roman doctrine of a 
Purgatory distinct from the hell of the lost. 

The " large liberty " has, however, resulted in 
something like license, so that the following con- 
tradictory beliefs are found in the Anglican Com- 
munion : — 

1 Vol. ii. 1. 

2 The words of the Creed, "I believe . . the Holy Catholic 
Church,'' pledge us to the Catholic Faith. 
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1. Among those who believe not so much in the 
so-called " Church of the Reformation " 1 as the one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of the Creeds, 
there is little or no difference of opinion. The soul 
is, at the moment of its passing out of the body, 
either "lost" or "saved." In this there can be no 
change after death. On leaving the body, the soul 
is immediately judged by Jesus Christ, 2 Who pro- 
nounces whether it has the spiritual life of grace, 
or has passed from the body spiritually dead, through 
mortal sin unrepented of. If there is no spiritual 
life of grace — that is to say, if the soul has passed 
from the body impenitent — it is for ever "lost," or, 
in other words, it is deprived of the Vision of God. 
It goes, therefore, at once to hell. On the other 
hand, if the soul passes from the body free from 
mortal and venial sin, and without the least imper- 
fection, perfectly pure and holy, it goes at once to 
its reward in the paradise of God (heaven), and 
enjoys the Beatific Vision. 

As far as we know, this rarely, if ever, happens. 
In the case of the All Holy and Spotless Mother 
of God, it is of faith that she was sinless, and, 
therefore, her most pure soul was at once received 
up into heaven by a great company of angels, and 

1 There is no mention of this " Church" in the Creeds ; there is no 
reference to it in the Book of Common Prayer ; and yet it seems to 
take precedence of the Catholic Church in the estimation of many soi- 
disant Churchmen. 

2 Heb. ix. 27. This " particular judgment " must take place 
immediately after death, for otherwise the soul would not know its 
fate, or be rewarded or punished. 
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by her Son Jesus Christ ; but, with regard to others 
(except, perhaps, the Martyrs), it is thought that some 
imperfection is usually present in the soul, since death 
(as far as we know) works no change in the soul, 
but merely frees it from the body. 

Every saved, but imperfect soul, has, however, some 
spiritual life. God never quenches this life, but, on 
the contrary, strengthens, develops, and perfects it. 
This work cannot be carried on in heaven, for 
nothing imperfect is admitted into the Home of 
God. It seems to the Western mind (but not to 
the Eastern) that hell is not the place where improve- 
ment might naturally be looked for ; and hence, it 
is believed that " there is a Purgatory," * or place 
of purification, which is neither heaven nor hell, 
and where the soul is made perfect and its 
powers developed — in what way, or by what means, 
none can tell : God knoweth. Anglo-Catholics com- 
mend the soul to God with fervent prayer and fre- 
quent offering of the Sacrifice of the Altar, and in 
so doing they are following the time-immemorial 
custom of the Church of God, the example of all the 
Fathers, and the guidance of that Holy Spirit who 
was given to lead the Church into all truth. As 
it is not revealed how short, or how long the time 
of purification may be, they pray always for " all 
souls," except such as, by canonization, are placed 
on the altars of the Church. But to all the saved, 

1 They reject the popular " Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory " 
(see pp. 225-233). All the great Anglo-Catholic Divines have allowed 
that prayer for the departed is not forbidden by the English Church. 
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the Kingdom of Heaven stands open ; its gates are 
" not closed at all by day, and there is no night 
there." 1 Nothing but sin can separate the soul from 
God, so that the moment the last stain is purged 
away through the power of the Precious Blood of 
Christ, "the spirits of just men, made perfect," enter 
into their home, their native land — Patria. 

" Portse nitent margaritis, 
Adytis patentibus, 
Et virtute meritorum, 
Illuc introducitur 
Omnis, qui ob Christi nomen 
Hie in mundo premitur." 2 

This is due to the Passion of Christ and his victory 
over death. It is through this opening " of the King- 
dom of Heaven to all believers " that the condition of 
the souls of the faithful departed is now " far better " 
than before the Incarnation. 

From the beginning, until Christ freed them, the 
righteous dead were shut out of heaven, and in 
" Abraham's Bosom " awaited the harrowing of hell 
by the Lord of Life. 

But there remains a yet fuller reward for the soul. 
It is to be reunited with the body, in order that in his 
own proper nature, man may find his reward. This 



Rev. xxi. 25. 

" Bright with pearls her portals glitter, 
They are open evermore," etc. 

Blessed City, Heavenly Salem. 
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resurrection of the body will, it is believed, greatly 
increase the joy of heaven. 1 

Such is the faith of the Anglo-Catholic — a belief, 
it will be seen, in the main absolutely identical with 
the present teaching of the Holy Church throughout 
all the world. 

2. It is unpleasant to have to adopt party names, 
but the unhappy divisions prevalent in the Ecclesia 
Anglicana make it necessary. What we must call, then, 
the moderate "High Church" party, hold "views" 
that differ very considerably from the universal (or 
Catholic) belief of East and West to-day. They 
hold that Heaven is still closed against man, and that 
until the resurrection, the souls of the righteous are in 
a Paradise, which is thought to be a place of waiting 
exactly similar to Abraham's Bosom. In this belief 
the " High Church " party are opposed to all other 
Christians of to-day — Roman, Eastern, Anglican, and 
Protestant ; they have, however, the support of the 
Jews. The statement of the " Te Deum," that after 
His Passion and Resurrection, Christ "opened the 
Kingdom of Heaven to all believers " is not accepted 
by them as other than a statement of what He will 
do hereafter, or sometimes it is applied to the Church 
on earth as opened to all nations. The words of the 
original, regna ccelorum, make such an interpreta- 
tion impossible. In spite, however, of the hopeless 

1 The General Judgment confirms the particular judgment before all 
men ; then, God is justified in His works ; then, man is rewarded or 
punished as a member of society, who before stood for judgment as an 
individual. 
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exclusion of all souls from heaven until the end of all 
things, this moderate " High " party make use of 
prayer for the departed. The Jews, however, do 
not support them in this, since they pray, not for 
souls in Paradise, but for those temporarily punished 
in Gehenna. 

The High-Church party are able to appeal to the 
floating opinions of some Fathers of the early Church, 
who lived at a time when the terminology of theology 
was not fixed, as it became later on. 

3. The " Puritan party " agree with the Catholic 
belief in teaching that the disembodied soul can enter 
heaven or hell before the Resurrection. They deny 
that there is an intermediate state. Their vague theo- 
logy makes any logical explanation of their doctrine 
impossible. They seem at times to look upon the 
passing of the soul out of this life as a miraculous 
and sudden transition from imperfection to holiness, 
and at other times they lay stress on the " imputed 
righteousness " of the soul. By " imputed righteous- 
ness" they seem to mean that the soul is reckoned 
to be what in itself it is not — holy. 1 This party 
strongly object to prayer for the dead, and they are 
logical from their point of view (see Homily, quoted 
p. 228), though their position is unscriptural, and 
entirely novel in Christendom. 

Amid all these differences there is, however, but 
" one hope " — that the soul will hereafter, sooner or 
later, be with God. 

1 The Scriptural doctrine of "imputed righteousness" is quite dif- 
erent. See Cornelius A Lapide, in his Commentary on Rom. iv., etc. 

R 
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The Hindu, the Jew, the Christian, all but the 
fool who " hath said in his heart there is no God," 
look onward and upward to the time of which it is 
written " In Thy Light shall we see light." 

Meanwhile the prayer of the Church goes up 
evening by evening, Salva nos Domine vigilantes, 
custodi nos dormientes ict vigilemits cum Ckristo, et 
requiescamus in pace — " Save us, O Lord, waking, 
and guard us sleeping, that awake we may watch 
with Christ, and sleeping we may rest in peace." x 



Conclusion. 

We have now traced the journey of the soul from 
God back again to God. 

The first coming of the Son of Man to be the 
Saviour of the world was the subject of all prophecy 
before His Advent, and the object towards which, 
by way of preparation, all tended in the old Gentile 
and Jewish world. 

The second coming of the Son of God to be our 
Judge is what we now look and wait for. In the 
meanwhile the soul of every man born into the 
world is influenced through conscience and reason by 
God the Holy Ghost. To all is given sufficient grace 
and opportunity to save the life that God has given, 
so that it may live for ever with God. To the 
Christian is given more, grace and truth, through 
Jesus Christ. 

1 Office of Compline. 
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The soul comes into the world to do its duty there, 
to fight the good fight bravely and manfully, and to 
lay hold on eternal life. 

It meets with many hindrances from within and 
without ; but the grace of God is sufficient for all its 
needs. A Divine Model has been given to the 
world, in One who has lived as Man among men. 
His footsteps show the way that leads through life 
and death, from time into eternity, up to the Throne 
of God. To Him we owe it that friendship with 
God is once again within our reach, and made 
attractive by a Human Voice, and Human Love. 

We love God when we love Jesus Christ. He is 
the Way to the Father, and they alone will find the 
Father, who seek Him through His Son. 

Life here on earth cannot be long. What a joy to 
think that, if we are hereafter "with the saints, 
though lowest," it will be the Human Beauty of the 
Redeemer that will be our great Reward when we 
reach Home, and the journey is ended ! 

St. John of the Cross writes : — 

" One of the principal reasons why the soul desires to be 
released and to be with Christ is that it may see Him face 
to face, and penetrate to the depths of His ways, and the 
eternal mysteries of His Incarnation, which is not the least 
important part of its blessedness ; for Christ Himself hath 
said, ' Now, this is Eternal Life, that they may know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.' 
As the first act of a person who has taken a long journey is 
to see and converse with him whom he was in search of, so 
the first thing which the soul desires, when it has attained 
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to the Beatific Vision, is to know and enjoy the deep 
secrets and mysteries of the Incarnation and the ancient 
ways of God depending on them." 1 

Here, on earth — 

" we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 2 

Hereafter, in the Beatific Vision, the promise is, 
" Thine eyes shall see the King in His Beauty." 3 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Liturgies. 

It is often questioned whether the Orthodox Eastern Church 
does teach that there are only two states hereafter, and 
that consequently the imperfect are detained in hell for a 
time. Some of the Eastern writers slur over this startling 
dogmatic position ; but do they deny it ? Bishop Macarius 
occupied an important position as Rector of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and his teaching is quite clear. 4 
As a matter of fact, the Orthodox do not deny that such 
is their dogmatic position, but endeavour to soften it 
down by quotations from the prayers for the dead in 
their Liturgies. It must be remembered that many 
of these prayers date back to the time when there were 
various opinions held among the Fathers. These prayers 

1 Complete Works, ii. 191. 

2 2 Cor. iii. 18. 8 Isa. xxiii. 17. 

* The Author was recommended to study Macarius's Theologie Dog- 
matique Orthodoxe, by a dignitary of the Russian Church. 
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merely prove that the Liturgies were left untouched, after 
the language of dogma had taken a final form. The same 
exactly is the case with the Latin prayers of the Missale 
Romanum, and other Western Liturgies. 

In these prayers Purgatory is not referred to. The 
Collect, Deus cuius, etc., asks that "the holy angels may 
take him (or her), and lead him to the home of Paradise . . . 
that he may not endure the pains of hell," etc. 

Again, in the Offertory, "Deliver the souls of all the 
faithful departed from the pains of hell ; may Michael lead 
them to the Holy Light that thou didst promise of old to 
Abraham and his seed," etc. 

So, too, in the "Commendation of the Soul" (in the 
Rituale) at the moment of death, there is no mention of 
going to Purgatory, or such a ilace of suffering as that 
depicted by Mgr. de Segur l — 

" Come to meet him, ye sr ., of God, . . . receiving his soul, 
present it in the sight of the Most High. May Christ, who 
called thee, receive thee, and the angels lead thee to Abraham's 
bosom," etc. 

These prayers (and many others) would appear to teach 
either Greek or Jewish doctrine, rather than Roman. 

The Church, it may be, looks across the darkness to the 
light beyond, and thinks less of the trials of the journey 
than of the home whither the soul is eventually going ; but 
no one doubts that the Roman Church teaches the existence 
of Purgatory, because her devotional language, derived from 
antiquity, speaks rather of eternal joy, rest, and light, than 
of the sufferings she believes the soul must endure in the 
intermediate state. The same argument might well apply 
to the Anglican Prayer-book language about the soul, were 
it not for the lack of any dogmatic eschatalogical teaching, 

1 Page 225. 
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and the neglect in the Anglican Communion of explicit 
official prayer for the souls of the departed. 

The Puritans are fond of asserting that the Anglo-Catholic 
party are " dishonest," because they take the endowments 
of " the Reformed Protestant Church " * and yet teach 
Catholicism. 

It is an unhappy argument, since the endowments were 
in the main given for the very purpose of maintaining the 
Catholic Faith and practice. If the Church of England is 
not the Catholic Church in this realm, she can have no 
moral right to the old endowments. If she is the Catholic 
Church, she has absolutely no right to discourage Catholic 
faith and practice. It is sometimes maintained that " the 
Catholic Faith" is restricted to a few great fundamental 
doctrines, and consequently, that the traditional belief of 
the Fathers, and of Christendom to-day, on other points, is 
of no obligation. Those who put forward this argument 
are accustomed to quote the Athanasian Creed, where it is 
said (after a profession of Faith in the Unity of God and 
the Trinity of Persons, and a brief outline of our Lord's 
Incarnate Life), " This is the Catholic Faith." Undoubtedly 
it is, on those points with which the Creed is concerned — 
but it is not the whole and entire Catholic Faith. 

In this connection it is well to recall the words of the 
late Dr. Neale : — 

" Catholic doctrines are the truths which, for the time being, 
the world is chiefly bent to attack. Thus the Catholic doctrine 
of the first three centuries was the Unity of God ; that of the 
fourth, the Divinity of our Lord ; . . . and now of the nine- 
teenth, the point of attack and defence is the Catholic Faith 
concerning the Sacraments." 

Dr. Neale might have added — the Communion of Saints, 
and the Constitution of the Church. 

1 See p. 237, note. 
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To the Anglo-Catholic element in her the Church of 
England owes it if she can substantiate her claim to the 
temporalities. There are, however, great arrears, we fear, due 
to the Holy Souls from the Post-Reformation Church of 
England. " Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to 
the poor ; and if I have taken anything from any man by 
false accusation, 1 I restore him fourfold." 

1 See Homily, quoted on p. 229. 
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8vo. 6s. 
Contents.— The Life Story of Aner — The Choice— The Fortunes of a 
Royal House— The Basilisk and the Leopard. 
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Fosbery.— Works edited by the Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, 
M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles's, Reading. 
VOICES OF COMFORT. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Larger Edition (js. 6d.) may still be had. 
HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFERING. In 
connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected 
from Various Authors. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Geikie. — Works by J. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE : the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. New Edition, largely rewritten. Com- 
plete in Twelve Volumes, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 



OLD TESTAMENT. 
In Six Volumes. Sold separately. 3s. 6d. each. 



Creation to the Patriarchs. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 



Moses to Judges. 
and Illustrations. 



With a Map 



Samson to Solomon. 
Map and Illustrations. 



With a 



Rehoboam to Hezekiah. With 

Illustrations. 
Manasseh to Zedekiah. With 

the Contemporary Prophets. With 

a Map and Illustrations. 
Exile to Malachi. With the 

Contemporary Prophets. With 

Illustrations. 



The Gospels. 
Illustrations. 



NEW TESTAMENT. 
In Six Volumes. Sold separately. 3s. 6d. each. 
With a Map and 



Life and Words 
With Map. 2 vols. 



of Christ. 



Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

With Maps and Illustrations. 

2 vols. 
St. Peter to Revelation. With 

29 Illustrations. 



LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1 vol. &vo. $s. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. With many Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LANDMARKS OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Crown 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. Crown 8vo. 3s. (id. 
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Geikie.— Works by J. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich — continued. 
ENTERING ON LIFE. A Book for Young Men. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 
THE PRECIOUS PROMISES. Crown 8vo. zs. 

GOLD DUST : a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. Translated and abridged from the French by 
E.L.E.E. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. Parts I. II. III. 
Small Pocket Volumes. Cloth, gilt, each is. Parts I. and II. in One 
Volume, is. 6d. Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume, zs. 

%* The two first parts in One Volume, large type, iSmo. cloth, gilt. 2S. 6d. 
Parts I. II. and III. are also supplied, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 3s. 

Gore. — Works by the Rev. Charles Gore, M.A., D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GREAT TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Edited by the Rev. W. U. Richards. Small 8vo. 2s. 

Hall.— Works by the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

of Vermont. 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo. us. 6d. 

CHRIST'S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Harrison. — Works by the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 

PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM. Crown8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS : a Conversational 
Guide to Evidential Work. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE REPOSE OF FAITH, IN VIEW OF PRESENT DAY DIFFI- 
CULTIES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hatch.— THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 5J. 

Heygate.— THE MANUAL : a Book of Devotion. Adapted for 
General Use. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of Brigh- 
stone. i8mo. cloth limp, is. ; boards, is. 3d. Cheap Edition, 6d. 
Small 8vo, Large Type, is. 6d. 
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Holland.— Works by the Rev. Henry Scott Holland, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. 

GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Cr. 8vo, 
31. td. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 

LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. Hollings, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE HEAVENLY STAIR ; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PORTA REGALIS ; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 

is. 6d. net ; cloth boards, zs. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE DIVINE LIFE, THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT, AND THE TRANSFIGURATION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Suggested by 
Passages in the Collects for the Sundays in Lent. Crown 8vo. zs. td. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT ; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. (id. 

Hutchings.— Works by the Ven. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 
SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 

the Church's Year. Vols. I and 11. Crown 8vo. y. each. 
THE LIFE OF PRAYER : a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints' 

Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST ■ a Doctrinal 

and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. us. 6d. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A2 
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Hutton.— THE CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
Six Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. By William Holden 
Hutton, B.D. , Birkbeck Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With, n Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS ; or, Thoughts on the 
Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Col- 
lected chiefly from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Henry Scott Holland, M.A. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
ys. 6d. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 

and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 

187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 

Fine Arts. With n Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 

Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 

Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 

Zvo. 20s. net. 

Jennings.— ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Jukes.— Works by Andrew Jukes. 

THE NEW MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE : a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ORDER AND CONNEXION OF THE CHURCH'S TEACH- 
ING, as set forth in the arrangement of the Epistles and Gospels 
throughout the Year. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 31, 6cL 
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Knox Little.— Works by W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

THE HOPES AND DECISIONS OF THE PASSION OF OUR 
MOST HOLY REDEEMER. Crown Zvo. zs. bd. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo. zs. bd. 

SERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN MANCHES- 
TER. Crown Zvo. y. bd. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Zvo. zs. 6d. 

THE WITNESS OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Zvo. zs. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown Zvo. 3-r. 6d. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown Zvo. 3J. bd. 

Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Year. i6mo. zs. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, o,zmo. is.; orclothgilt, is. bd. ; orwith redborders, zs. bd. 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry, ibmo. 3s. bd. Also a 
Cheap Edition, $2mo. is.; or cloth gilt, is. bd. 

WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small Zvo. $s. 

JOY : A FRAGMENT. With a slight sketch of the Author's life. Small 
Zvo. zs. bd. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. Nine Vols. Crown Zvo. y. bd. each. 

The Revival of Priestly Life 
in the Seventeenth Century 
in France. 

A Christian Painter of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

bossuet and his contempora- 
RIES. 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cam- 

brai. 
Henri Dominique Lacop.daire. 
[continued. 



Madame Louise de France, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Terese de 
St. Augustin. 

A Dominican Artist : a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. P&re Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Henri Perreyve. By Pere 

Gratry. 
St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and 

Prince of Geneva. 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear — 

continued. 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. New and 
Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. i6mo. o.s, 6d. each. 



F£nelon's Spiritual Letters to 
Men. 

Fenelon's Spiritual Letters to 
Women. 

A Selection from the Spiritual 
Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales. Also Cheap Edition, $2mo, 
6d. cloth limp ; is. cloth boards. 

The Spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales. 



The Hidden Life of the Soul. 

The Light of the Conscience. 
Also Cheap Edition, $2mo, 6d. 
cloth limp ; and is. cloth boards. 

Self-Renunciation. From the 

French. 
St. Francis de Sales' Of the 

Love of God. 

Selections from Pascal's 
'Thoughts.' 



Liddon. — Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 

LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By HENRY PARRY 
Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication 
by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Principal of the Theological 
College, and Vicar of Cuddesdon, Oxford ; the Rev. R. J. Wilson, 
D.D., late Warden of Keble College; and the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, M. A. , Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Four Vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 36s. Vol. III., 
iSs. Vol. IV. 18s. 

SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. $s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8vo. 5*. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. Zvo. 7 s. 6d. 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK : Sermons. Crown 8vo. $s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism— Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul — Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 5.?. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 

ROMANS. 8vo. 14*. 
SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. $s. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. $s. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. each. 

Cheap Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. $s. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo. &. 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown Zvo. 5s. 

[continued. 
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Liddon.— Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 

LL.D. — continued. 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Cheap 
Editioti in one Volume. Crown 8vo. $s. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
2S. 6d. [The Crown 8vo. Edition [$s.) may still be had.] 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. Crown 8m 3s. 6d. 
MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS. Crown z6mo. is. 



Luckock. — Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. 

Dean of Lichfield. 

THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN, IN 
RELATION TO DIVORCE AND CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crown 8vo. 3.1. 6d. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ' Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark. ' Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12J. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform — The Puritan Innovations — The 
Elizabethan Reaction — The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LYRA GERMANICA. Hymns translated from the German by 
Catherine Winkworth. Small 8vo. 5J. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 
CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER : Sermons. Crown Svo. 7 s. 64. 

Mason. — Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. 

THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LORD'S LIFE UPON EARTH. 
Being the Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1896. To which is prefixed part 
of a First Professorial Lecture at Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 5-r. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. Four Lectures 
delivered in St. Asaph Cathedral. Crown Svo. y. 64. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo. 3*. 64. 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown Svo. ys. 64. 

Maturin. — Works by the Rev. B. W. Maturin, sometime Mission 
Priest of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 

LIFE. Crown Svo. 4^. 64. 
PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown Svo. $s. 

Medd.— THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., Canon 
of St. Alban's. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal Svo. 



Mortimer.— Works by the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector 

of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. 

JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: 
Thirty Addresses for Good Friday and 
Easter. Crown Zvo. 5J. 



CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRAC- 
TICE: A Manual of Theological 
Instruction for Confirmation and First 
Communion. Crown Zvo. ys. 6d. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches 
for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. 1. Advent to Trinity. Zvo.js.6d. 
Vol. 11. Trinity to Advent. Svo.7s.6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons 
for Children. Crown Zvo. 4s. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, 
The Beatitudes as teaching our Duty 
to God, Self, and our Neighbour. 
iStno. 2S. 



THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Ad- 
dresses on the Words of our Lord from 
the Cross. i6mo. is. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR 
EXTEMPORE PREACHERS : 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy 
Day of the Christian Year. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENI- 
TENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF 
OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
with Meditations on some Scenes in 
His Passion. Crown Zvo. 5s. 

LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO 
DIE : Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as Teach- 
ing the way of Preparation for Death. 
i6mo. 2s. 
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Mozley.— Works by J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OX- 
FORD, and on Various Occasions. 
Crown Zvo. 3$. 6d. 

SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND 
OCCASIONAL. CrownSvo. is. id. 

A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL 
CONTROVERSY. Crown Svo. 
3* 6d. 



ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEO- 
LOGICAL. Two Vols. ivo. 24s. 

EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. 
Crown 8z/o. 3$. 6d. 

RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES 
AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. 
Svo. 6s. 



Newbolt. — Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
PRIESTLY IDEALS ; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 

St. Paul's Cathedral to ' Our Society' and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 

Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE ; or, the Witness of Human Life 

to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 
COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE : being Sermons preached 

on various occasions. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 

Life. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 
THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 

the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. us. 6d. 
THE MAN OF GOD. Small 8vo. is. 6d. 
THE PRAYER BOOK : Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

Newman. — Works by John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
Anne Mozley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. js. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eight Vols. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. each. Cheaper Edition. 3*. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ' Parochial and Plain Sermons,' 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. §s. Cheaper Edition. 31. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cheaper Edition. 
35. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabinet 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Cabinet 
Edition. Crown Svo. $*• Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

*,* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman's Works can be had on Application. 
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Osborne. — Works by Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 

of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illustrated. i6mo. zs. 6d. 
THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. Illustrated. i6mo. 2S. 6d. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles' 
Creed. Illustrated. i6ma. zs. 6d. 

Ottley.— ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Robert Lawrence Ottley, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts ; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House. Zvo. 16s. 

OUTLINES OF CHURCH TEACHING : a Series of Instruc- 
tions for the Sundays and chief Holy Days of the Christian Year. For 
the Use of Teachers. By C. C. G. With Preface by the Very Rev. 
Francis Paget, D. D. , Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown Zvo. 
3s. 6d. 

Oxenden.— Works by the Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 

sometime Bishop of Montreal. 

PLAIN SERMONS, to which is prefixed a Memorial Portrait. Crown 
Zvo. 5*. 

PEACE AND ITS HINDRANCES. Crown Zvo. is. sewed ; zs. cloth. 

THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Counsel to the Awakened. Fcap. 
Zvo, large type. zs. 6d. Cheap Edition. Small type, limp, is. 

THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. New Red Rulric Edition. 

3zmo, cloth, zs. Common Edition, 327W0. is. 
OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES, Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series. Fcap. Zvo. 
zs. 6d. Second Series. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Large Type Edition. Two Series in one Volume, Crown Zvo. 6s. 
COTTAGE SERMONS ; or, Plain Words to the Poor. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 
THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. i6mo, cloth, is. 6d. 
DECISION. i8mo. is. 6d. 

THE HOME BEYOND ; or, A Happy Old Age. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 
THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. iZmo, large type, cloth, is. 6d. 

Oxenham.— THE VALIDITY OF PAPAL CLAIMS : Lectures 
delivered in Rome. By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, D.D., English 
Chaplain at Rome. With a Letter by His Grace the Archbishop of 
York. Crown Zvo. zs. 6d. 
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Paget.— Works by Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER : Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown Zvo. 6s. 6d. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE : Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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